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UP OR DOWN? oH 
ERNEST G. ADAMS 


2" Chairman, the Unitarian Campaign 


HAVE BEEN READING the Bible recently, and I have been getting a tremendous lot 
| of comfort out of it. The thing that draws me is the wonderful story of the Jews. 
Like a business man, I proceeded to put the whole thing on a chart. Let us take this 
chart. The Jews start from the land of bondage, and their movement on the chart is some- 
thing like this: they go up, up, up, and up on the chart, and then they go down, down, 
down; and then they go up and down and up and down. [I notice that every single time 
the line was up the Jews were pulling for their God; they had His interest first, they 
thought only of what would please Him, and they thought of His kingdom and what was 
the best way to put it over. And when they were imbued with that spirit they were up 
and they led the world. But when the line came down I noticed that they had become 
materialists,—in good American, dollar-chasers—worshippers of false gods, and inevitably 
down they came. And when they were at the bottom of a valley some great inspiring soul 
would seize them and by his inspiration take them up again. 


Now there we are, away up there. Is there anything in the situation as we stand 
_ before the world that would make us think that that line may turn downward? Recently 
we learned that sixty-five million people in this country are not affiliated with any church. 
Every church, every sect, should go after that sixty-five million. I believe in all churches. 
My sense and my idea of religion is summed up very briefly—that religion is loyalty and 
responsibility to God, not just on Sunday, but every day in the week and all the time. Any 
church that brings individuals to that sense of responsibility to God I can play ball with. 
One of the reasons why there is such an enormous throng that are not in the churches is 
that a vast proportion of Americans cannot accept the old dogmas and creeds of our Trini- 
tarian brothers. They cannot believe in these great times, in a king whose power over all 
is absolute and whose favor is sought by sacrifice. They are not used to kings, they are 
- not used to emperors. Kings and emperors are not for Americans. Their conception of 
God is a Father, a loving Father, and they are seeking Him. 


What faith in the United States of America has got that? What faith is there the 
only test of which is loyalty and responsibility to God? Why, it is our faith, and there- 
fore we are under obligations to go forward and carry our flag and carry our faith to that 
sixty-five million. As a matter of fact, we are the hope of the world. Our principles are 

_ the hope of the world. That is the reason I am in this movement. 


SIA ONY 
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Where Praise Belongs 


O GREATER INJUSTICE could be done to 
N our ministers in this generation and those 
that preceded it than to forget how they laid 
the foundation for the present expansion and in- 
creased vigor of the Unitarian Church. In the life 
of the spirit, what is grows out of what has been. 
Let the laymen know this. They are sure to give the 
praise where it belongs. The unmeasured patience 
and suffering in the work which our clergymen have 
gone through is only to be compared with their 
spiritual joy that now at last, at last, the increase 
for which they planted, watered, and tended the 
church, seems to be coming, by the grace of God. 

In religion we take a long view. What men pray 
and work for to-day will come, but it will not come 
to-morrow. Oh, how we must watch and wait! 
Such is the experience of the church. The amazing 
zeal of our laity, who to-day speak about God as 
simply'as they speak about business, has long been 
nurtured in them silently as the leaven works 
silently in the lump. The ministers have wrought 
this. Week after week, year after year, by the long, 
slow process of line upon line, precept upon precept, 
they have taught and preached and counselled with 
individuals. Sometimes, in truth, they have seemed 
almost alone. And here we are! 

Nothing is more beautiful than the faith which 
has sustained the pastors. They have said all along 
that nothing has been lost,—not a morsel of the 
bread of life in all these years. Quite as beautiful, 
it may be, is the praise they give to the men and 
women of the churches that they have fulfilled the 
time. As we look about, this is the most wistful and 
moving thing. We wonder how many of our people 
feel this way about it. You do? Please tell the 
good man—and his wife—in your church household. 
He will be glad. 
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Archdeacon Stuck’s Life : 


HE NEWSPAPERS are not always discrimi- 

nating in their stories about notable clergymen. 
They mean to be, but in their zest for the striking — 
they sometimes fail to show the greater wonder of 
the commonplace. Archdeacon Stuck of the Yukon 
has just died. “Oh, that was the man who climbed 
Mount McKinley,” you say at once, “and wrote of 
his travels in Alaska. A rugged sort to be a parson, 
wasn’t he?” And that is all. The big thing in his 
great life gets lost. 

The fact is, Dr. Stuck was none of the things you 
read in the best sellers, see in the movies, hear on 
the lecture platforms. He measures up to none of 
the outwardly heroic specifications. He did live in 
the frozen North among the Indians, for Christ’s 
sake, and he did go through many a hard experience 
for the gospel for sixteen years, and he did decline 
a comfortable professorship in an American uni- 
versity, and he did spend half of his life away from 
the land of his birth and the people who loved him 
best. But as a physical specimen he was not un- 
usual. He weighed only one hundred and forty 
pounds and was of average height. He looked like 
a dreamer and student, and he worked his simple 
and arduous way to the end of his victorious day 
for a maximum salary of $1,800 a year. 

That is what we mean by commonplace,—the 
titanic power of a spirit consecrated to a difficult 
and inconspicuous labor. The Archdeacon was a 
scholar, but he lived for the sake of other people. 
He loved them,—the far-away neglected ones; and 
he went to them, leaving his Texan parish. The 
outward exploring adventure of his body, which 
men will read as a record of prowess, tenacity, and 
daring, extraordinary though it was, was but an 
earthly sign of the invisible and invincible spirit 
that burned within him and gave him to the mis- 
sionary cause of his beloved church. 

We use the word “adventure” much in our ser- 
mons and editorials. Does not the Archdeacon 
make us rather ashamed of our ease, our compla- 
cency, our eloquence, our salaries? In cases, yes; 
and in other cases we are minded of hard heroic 
service in conventional places, such as old towns and 
cities set hard in their backwardness, where minis- 
ters are persisting with all the forbearance and con- 
stancy of prisoners of God. 


After the Election 


E SHALL BE GLAD for the return after the 

election to that moderation which is the Ameri- 
can characteristic in ordinary times, and which now 
seems so little with us. As one of our own preachers 
reminds us, every four years human nature becomes 
excited, and falls short of its best in the exhibition 
it gives of itself in its political zeal. There is no — 
royal road to civic composure and good-will. We 
who are doing the church’s business, training the 
temper of ourselves and the communities in which 
we act as purveyors of religion, need fresh acces- | 
sions of faith and strength and purpose, never dis- — 


couraged at our seeming slow progress, even at the 
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sorry lapses, always mindful that we have in our 
hands the only solvent for the disturbed mind and 
the heated will. We must plod along unwearying. 

It is a habit of writers and speakers to express 
themselves rather strongly about the evils of their 


own time; and they tell us to-day we never had such 


bitter strife as in the present campaign. We think 
better of ourselves. Ministers, for example, have 
frankly arrayed themselves as supporters of parti- 
san candidates, with no exclamations of protest 
from their people. Bishop Lawrence is for Mr. 
Harding, Dr. Crothers is for Governor Cox. It is 
all right. The people who get hot against this dar- 
ing of religious leaders who carry their spiritual 
convictions by the medium of the ballot into the Na- 
tion’s moral well-being are few. Once, say a genera- 
tion ago, it was not true at all. A minister then 
had to conceal his civic attitude to get on peaceably. 

An official of a Congregational club of ministers 
informs us that there is more weighing of the great 
problem of the hour by the clergy than he has ever 
known in a long ministry. The grace of indepen- 
dence as well as that of tolerance does grow. We 
observe also that leading church papers have freely 
discussed the Presidential situation, and in a re- 
markable degree the spirit of the readers in reply 
has been what it should be. So far as our own ex- 
perience goes, the few protests—they are not one- 
tenth of the letters of open-minded approbation— 
have been honestly concerned from a purely party 
standpoint for what they believe is the welfare of 
the country. They are within their rights. 


For Permanent Publicity 


NE THING we have learned from the Unitarian 
Campaign: the necessity for permanent pub- 
licity. Our chief task is to get the “good news’— 
our gospel—to the people. Religious propaganda 
is only another phrase for church publicity. We 
shall learn somewhat in detail what this means 
when we read next week the Campaign Number of 
THE Recister. The skilful men who have been 
responsible for hundreds of columns of Unitarian 
news in the press throughout the country have been 
doing a highly technical service which we must 
carry on. The country knows more about us than 
it ever did; but it must keep on reading who we 
are and what we believe. By that course only can 
the sure missionary work be done. 

Means should be provided for the regular employ- 
ment of a man or woman in each of our great denom- 
inational departments, who will persistently tell 
the world of our activities. All of the larger re- 
ligious communions have their publicity service, 
and you are constantly reading in the papers about 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, Episcopalians, and Meth- 
odists. The day of the spoken word alone is gone, 
as these churches know.. We have repeatedly said 
that there is abundant news in our church, includ- 
ing the parishes and their unusual achievements, 
to attract the editors of the land. In our own 
columns the measure of church news is greater than 
it has been in the history of the paper. 
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The Sensible Mystic 


EK HAVE AN APPETITE for sensible talk 
about mysticism. We get so little of it. 
Dean Inge, ablest and most fearless of English 
Churchmen, writes about this subject without the 
silly awesomeness or the religious dialect which 
generally makes plain people feel in the mystic’s 
presence either that they are hopelessly unreligious 
or that the mystic propagandist is a bit queer in 
his head. The beauty of the Dean’s piece in the 
Hibbert Journal is that he deepens the virtue of 
mysticism while he scatters the hocus-pocus about 
it. When he refers to a supra-sensible world we 
feel it is credible because he is so sensible about it. 
When he assumes transcendental experience as a 
fact he uses such common words we cannot say him 
nay. Indeed, the more exalted his description of 
the unspeakable beauty and holiness of supreme 
spiritual experience, the more divinely common- 
place, almost businesslike, is his mental approach 
to it. The extremes meet, as it were, with wonder- 
ful effect. 

To become a mystic, and to remain such, he says, 
a person must see to the “punctual and conscien- 
tious discharge of his*duties to society; he must 
next purify his desires from all worldly and carnal 
lusts, for only the pure in heart can see God; and 
he may thus fit himself for ‘llumination,’—the 
stage in which the glory and beauty of the spiritual 
life, now clearly discerned, are themselves the 
motive of action and the incentive of contempla- 
tion; while the possibility of a yet more immediate 
and ineffable vision of the Godhead is not denied, 
even in this life.” 

Far from regarding this as a peculiar expression 
of religion, as some do, we must declare with bold- 
ness that beside it there is no religion. This is the 
whole duty of man to God and his brother. There 
could not be a better definition, a truer programme. 


Announcement by the Trustees 


The Trustees of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER re- 
gretfully announce that they feel compelled to, 
increase the subscription price of the paper. 
During. the past two years there has been 
almost a phenomenal growth of our subscrip- 
tion list, and it is still growing. But alas! the 
cost of paper and printing is growing faster 
still. Even with this advance in price the 


paper will not entirely pay its own way. But 


as Trustees for the Denomination we must 
make it come as near to that as we can, and we 
think it good policy to spend enough money on 
the production to keep its circulation increas- 
ing. 

After January 1, 1921, the subscription rate 
will be four dollars; to ministers, three dol- 
lars; to everybody one dollar more than at 
present. Until January 1 we will take new 
subscriptions and renewals of old subscrip- 
tions expiring before that date at the old rates. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N INTENSITY of feeling that finds few precedents 
At Presidential election campaigns since the Civil 
War period continued to characterize during the 
week the discussion of the League of Nations covenant. 
Among the contributions to the manifold debate in the 
fortnight before the election was an explanation by 
William H. Taft of his support of Senator Harding 
despite the announcement by the Republican nominee 
that he is unalterably opposed to the covenant, with 
or without reservations. Replying to criticisms to 
which he was subjected by Governor Cox, the former 
President, in an interview granted in Buffalo on Octo- 
ber 17, took the ground that the only hope for any inter- 
national agreement to maintain the peace of the world 
lies in the election of Senator Harding and in the 
carrying out of his pledge for the establishment of an 
international association to take the place and carry 
out the purposes of the League of Nations, and that 
“the election of Cox would mean a deadlock between 
the President and the Senate on Article X.” on the 
heels of the deadlock that has prevented the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty by the present Senate. 
Root Denounces the League; 
Sixty-five Women Plead for it 
On the Republican side of the discussion, perhaps 
the most notable contribution was made by Senator 
Root, who in a speech in Carnegie Hall, in New York, 
on October 20, drew a parallel between Article X. of 
the covenant and the Holy Alliance of 1816, and said 
that the provisions of that Article are “an attempt to 
carry over and continue for all time, as a part of the 
organization to preserve peace, the power exercised 
by the conqueror nations in closing the war” and char- 
acterized the covenant as “an alliance to enforce per- 
petually through the operations of the League the deci- 
sions of Mr. Wilson and his associates in 1919.”  An- 
other development in the controversy was the announce- 
ment by sixty-five women prominent in suffrage, politi- 
cal, educational, literary, and social service work, of 
their intention to vote for Mr. Cox as the champion of 
a “going concern” which already is functioning to 
maintain the peace of the world. This existing League 
of Nations the sixty-five signatories of the appeal pro- 
nounced much preferable to Mr. Harding’s “League ‘in 
the bush.’” The appeal was addressed especially to 
the newly enfranchised women of America. 
Attitude of Women on the League 
a Puzzle to the Politicians 
As the discussion, of the principles involved in the 
League of Nations developed with the approach of elec- 
tion day, the question as to the attitude of the newly 
enfranchised sex on the issue confronted politicians in 
both camps with a problem increasingly beset with 
bewilderment. There are evidences that the women 
of America, in even greater measure than the men, are 
ignoring party lines and are studying the covenant on 
its merits. Paralleling the course adopted by Gov- 
ernor Smith of New York in proclaiming a day on 
which the voters might devote themselves to a personal 
study of the text of the covenant, the pro-League lead- 
ers among the women have laid heavy emphasis on 
their advice to all women voters to form their decisions 
only after a careful reading of the provisions of the 
covenant. Such an intensive campaign of education is 
being carried on in thirty States, where the text of 
the covenant has been placed in the hands of every 
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registered voter who could be reached. Democratic 
leaders expect that this campaign of education will 
result in increased support for Governor Cox among 
the new voters, while Republican managers forecast the 
exactly contrary effect. 
Great Britain Facing 
a “Triple Alliance” Strike 

A situation which every Briton had regarded with 
apprehension was developing at the end of the week, 
when the railway men and the transport workers, who 
with the coal miners constitute the labor “triple alli- 
ance,” announced their intention to strike on Monday, 
October 25, unless in the meanwhile the Government 
and the employers should offer negotiations on terms 
acceptable to the miners who left the collieries on the. 
preceding Monday. As the week closed, the British 
Government, the municipal authorities, and the private 
interests throughout the United Kingdom were making 
energetic preparations to meet an emergency by the 
organization of citizen forces to take the places of the 
railway men and transport workers in the event of a 
strike. Meanwhile, the railway men deferred decisive 
action pending a new effort to settle the controversy by 
negotiation. A disquieting feature of the situation 
was the increased unemployment resulting from the 
strike in the collieries in addition to the unemploy- 
ment which last week precipitated a riotous demon- 
stration in Downing Street, which was quelled by a 
considerable display of force. 
Deportation of all Communists 
Upheld in a Federal Court 

The question as to when a communist lays himself 
open to deportation was answered last week in the 
Federal Court in New York by Judge John C. Knox, 
who held that membership in the Communist party is 
sufficient cause for deportation under existing laws. 
Judge Knox’s interpretation of the statute is exactly 
contrary to that previously delivered by Judge Ander- 
son, in the Federal Court in Boston, who ruled that a 
communist could not be deported until he had com- 
mitted a proven overt act of violence in an attempt to 
overthrow existing government. Final adjudication 
of this important issue now lies with the United States 
Supreme Court, and it is likely that the ultimate tri- 
bunal will soon furnish its decision defining the margin 
of debatable ground between the point where a man is 
entitled to his opinions and the point where he becomes 
a concrete menace to American institutions, to be dealt 
with as such a menace. 
Greatest American Merchant Marine Fleet 
Realized in New York with Harriman Capital 

After a controversy in which the American Ship 
and Commerce Corporation, under the presidency of 
W. A. Harriman and financed with Harriman capital, 
had been accused of serving German interests by its 
agreement with the Hamburg-American Line, it was 
announced by Mr. Harriman in New York last week 
that an agreement had been reached in court whereby 
the Kerr Steamship Company, the corporation in whose 
behalf the accusations had been made, would turn over 
ten of its ships to the Harriman interests. The agree- 
ment placed at the disposal of the American Ship and 
Commerce Corporation a deadweight tonnage of almost 
500,000 tons, and there are now on the ways or in 
contemplation for early construction a number of ves- 
‘sels that will make the Harriman fleet one of the 
largest in the world. With its present tonnage the — 
American Ship and Commerce Corporation is the 
largest merchant marine service owned and operated 
by Americans under the American flag, in our history. 

Sole 
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Charles Sumner, Conscience of the Senate 


This remarkable Unitarian was the Nation’ s greatest advo- 
cate of liberty in a time as critical in the Nation 
as to-day is critical among the nations 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


as E CANNOT SAY with detestable morality, 
\X / ‘Our country, right or wrong.’ Loyalty to 
principle is higher than loyalty to party.” 
With this ringing ultimatum, Charles Sumner, the per- 
son who did more than any other save Lincoln to ex- 
tirpate slavery, leaped into the arena with the anti- 
slavery agitators. Some who 
are widely heralded during 
‘their lives are quickly for- 
gotten by succeeding gener- 
ations. Charles Sumner 
was not of that number. 
The work he did endures. 
His name lives with those 
of Lincoln, Seward, Stan- 
ton, and Horace Greeley. 
At the age of thirty Sum- 
ner took no interest in poli- 
tics or social welfare. He 
was refined, well-educated, 
‘gifted, and only anxious to 
do well in his profession, 
when he fell in with a circle 
of Boston notables includ- 
-ing such public-spirited and 
liberal men as Rufus 
Choate, Prescott, Bancroft, 
Longfellow, Judge Story, 
Horace Mann, Dr. Howe, 
and William Ellery. Chan- : 
ning. Before long, association with this remarkable 
group developed in him breadth of view and sympa- 
thetic interest in the reform movement which was be- 
ginning to attract public attention. Prescott and 
Bancroft were making original ventures in the his- 
torical field ; Longfellow was writing a new poetry; Dr. 
Howe was exciting interest in behalf of the blind; 
Horace Mann was in the midst of his great reform 
of the public schools; and Dr. Channing had already 
led the Unitarians out into a free and tolerant fellow- 


CHARLES SUMNER 


He came under the influence 
of Channing, attending the 
Unitarian church ; and hear- 
ing the call of his country, 
gave his life, which might 
have been affluent and com- 
fortable, to great spiritual 
strife in a sorely divided 
and embittered nation, with 
a glorious victory for his 
pains and devotion. 


- ship. 


Inspired by this high influence, and acting solely 
on principle, Charles Sumner attacked slavery, in an 
address delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
at Cambridge, August 27, 1846. Of this address, R. W. 
Emerson wrote in his journal, “Sumner’s oration was 
marked with a certain magnificence which I do not 
know well how to parallel.” And Edward Everett 
said of it: “It was an amazingly splendid affair. I 
never heard it surpassed; I do not know that I ever 
heard it equalled.” » 

The following month Sumner spoke again, at a Whig 
caucus, declaring that the time had arrived for the 
Whigs, “professing the principles of their fathers, to 
express themselves openly, distinctly, and solemnly 
against slavery—not only against its further extension, 
but against its longer continuance under the Consti- 
tution and the law of the Union. Emancipation must 
always be presented as the cardinal object of our 
national policy.” : : 

In 1846 so distinct a declaration on the slavery issue 
was rare. It thrilled the rapidly growing company 


he of anti-slavery men, who only had been awaiting a 


Dini @ ; 
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capable leader. At the age of thirty-five Sumner took 
the lead of the anti-slavery party and held it through 
the entire controversy. ese 

Seldom has a nation been so wrenched and torn ~ 
with partisan strife as the United States was during 
the fifteen years which preceded the Civil War. All this 
country possessed in the way of political influence, 
compromising power, and oratory was called into action. 
In 1851, on the basis of his anti-slavery attitude, Massa- 
chusetts sent Sumner to the national Senate. At once 
he became conspicuous as an anti-slavery orator, and 
presently assumed leadership of the party which wished 
to abolish slavery. He continued in the Senate until 
his death in 1874, without interruptions save those 
caused by physical disability. 

Feeling at the national Capitol ran high in those 
days. Pro-slavery and anti-slavery forces were mar- 
Shalling their resources for the irrepressible conflict. 
Southern orators attacked the policies of the North 
with bitter denunciation; pro-slavery sentiment pre- 
vailed and pro-slavery measures were enacted at the 
will of their supporters. The anti-slavery men were 
overpowered in debate and outgeneralled in policy. 

Then Charles Sumner appeared. He attacked slavery 
as wrong in principle, destructive to character, and 
deadening in its effect upon national progress. In 
speech after speech he assailed the arguments of the 
Southern Senators, revealed the insecurity of their 
position, and showed them that at last they had a 
master. The oratory of Charles Sumner is described 
by those who heard it as eloquent, convincing, and 
at its best irresistible. His speech carried conviction 
because the man was controlled by moral indignation 
at the iniquity of the slave traffic; principle was with 
him, and the very stars in their courses fought for 
him. He hated the institution. He devoted his great 
abilities to its overthrow, nor would he retire from the 
battle until he had won. Pro-slavery did not know how 
to meet such stern, uncompromising opposition. It 
met Sumner, first with personal denunciation, and 
finally with actual physical assault. 

In 1853 the slave power controlled the executive, 
judicial, and administrative branches; it made, exe- 
cuted and interpreted its own laws, administered jus- 
tice as it chose, and in general determined the national 
policy. The South was jubilant. The North was de- 
pressed. President Pierce assured the country that 
the question of slavery would not be permitted to 
disturb the peace of the Nation. Sumner and Chase 
alone spoke in opposition; they alone refused to be 
intimidated. Then came the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, an act which convinced the South more 
than ever that its position was permanently assured, 
for it made possible unlimited extension of slave terri- 
tory, and consequent control of Congress, History 
records that on the battlefield of Gettysburg the fate 
of America was determined. Gettysburg was a decisive 
battle. But Jet Americans remember that the real 
issue was fought out nine years before Gettysburg, on 
the floor of the national Congress. 

No power could have been surer of itself than the 
slave power was after the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise. Its leaders had fought long, ably, and bit- 
terly, and finally had won a signal victory. At last 
slavery was an assured American institution. The 
North was prepared to acknowledge its defeat and 
make the best of it—all but one man. Charles Sumner 
maintained his uncompromising attitude. He did not 
falter. He refused to retreat an inch. His protests 
sounded as fearlessly as ever. And then came his great 
opportunity. Would he prove equal to it? So con- 
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vinced were the Southern leaders that slavery was go- 
ing to sweep the country that when Kansas refused 
to accept their mandates peacefully, they proceeded to 
employ force, and lawless force. No sooner were the 
Kansas outrages made public than Charles Sumner, 
the lion of the Senate, sprang into action. Rising in 
his place, he delivered a carefully prepared speech on 
“The Crime against Kansas.” He had previously 
written to Theodore Parker that he meant the speech 
to be “the most thorough philippic ever uttered in a 
legislative body.” The oration was a terrific indict- 
ment of the slave power. It was delivered with intense 
conviction, and when Sumner was at the height of his 
marvellous oratorical powers. From the moment he 
sat down to compose the speech until the conclusion 
of its delivery Sumner was aflame with indignation. 
As he said, “The whole arsenal of God is ours; and I 
will not renounce one of the weapons—not one!” Whit- 
tier wrote of it: “A grand and terrible philippic, worthy 
of the great occasion; the severe and awful truth which 
the sharp agony of the national crisis demanded. It 
is enough for immortality.” ‘Longfellow called it “the 
greatest voice on the greatest subject that has been 
uttered since we became a nation.” 

Immediately the Southern Senators, stung into sharp 
abusive opposition, flung back rejoinders; Douglas, 
Cass, and Mason one after the other replied with 
withering sarcasm and deliberate accusation; and the 
slave issue, which President Pierce had declared dead 
and buried, in an astonishingly brief time had ab- 
sorbed the attention of the country. The question of 
the right of one man to hold another in servitude was 
again before the Nation and was only to be settled 
by four years of armed conflict. 


Abraham Lincoln Came Out of the West 


A few days after he had delivered the speech, Sum- 
ner was bending over his desk in the Senate, writing 
letters, when a Congressman from South Carolina, 
Preston 8S. Brooks by name, approached him. “Mr. 
Sumner,” he said, “I have read your speech over twice, 
carefully. It is a libel on South Carolina, and on Mr. 
Butler, who is a relative of mine.” Then, without stop- 
ping to complete the sentence, Brooks struck Sumner 
on the head with a heavy gutta-percha cane he was 
carrying. He continued to strike until the cane broke. 
Brooks was a very powerful man, over six feet tall. 
He gripped the cane with both hands and delivered 
the blows with all his strength. Sumner, taken com- 
pletely by surprise and unable to extricate himself 
from his desk, was entirely defenceless, and finally 
fell to the floor unconscious. 

The South honored Brooks by re-electing him to the 
Senate. The North was horrified at the unprovoked 
assault. For the first time a good many well-inten- 
tioned Northerners perceived the danger to them and 
their families in a nation controlled by the slave au- 
tocracy. Sumner with all his eloquence could not have 
shown the North the brutality of slavery as it now stood 
revealed. Three years and a half passed before Sum- 
ner was able to return to the Senate and .resume his 
work there with his former physical and mental vigor. 
In the meantime anti-slavery feeling had become in- 
tensified in the North. Then Abraham Lincoln came 
out of the West, was nominated and elected to the 
office of President. The South considered his election 
the last straw, seven States seceded, and-the country 
prepared for a deadly civil conflict. 

- During the four war years Sumner was the most con- 
spicuous Senator. He urged the Emancipation Proc- 
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lamation on the President, and may be considered Lin- 
coln’s chief associate in the preparation and issuing 
of that famous document. Not satisfied with the free- 
dom of the slave, he appealed for equal suffrage, and 
with such eloquence and power that Congress finally 
adopted the equal suffrage measure he proposed. 

Sumner had won at last. He had lived to see the 
purpose of his life accomplished in the elevation of the 
black man to a plane of equality with his white brother, 
but he had worn himself out in the process. His work 
was ended, and though he continued in the Senate a 
while longer, no notable achievement is recorded. 

We know how exceptional his character must have 
been from the published eulogies of his friends. Said 
Emerson: “Wherever I have met with a dear lover of 
the country and its moral interests, he is sure to be 
a supporter of Sumner. Sumner’s moral instinct and 
character are so exceptionally pure that he must have 
perpetual magnetism for honest men; his ability and 
working energy such that every good friend of the 
Republic must vote for him. ... For many years 
Charles Sumner was the conscience of the Senate.” 
In 1868, speaking of his influence, Mr. Doolittle said, 
“He had not only educated, but had Swmnerized the 
Senate.’ An English traveller who saw him in the 
heydey of his fame thus wrote: “That great, sturdy, 
English-looking figure, with the broad, massive fore- 
head, over which the rich mass of nut-brown hair, 
streaked here and there with a line of gray, hangs 
loosely ; with the deep blue eyes and the strangely win- 
ning smile, half bright, half full of sadness. He is 
aman whom you would notice amongst other men, and 
whom, not knowing, you would turn round and look 
at as he passed by you... .. A child would ask him 
the time in the streets, and a woman would come to 
him unbidden for protection.” ’ 


The Whitest Soul Emerson Ever Knew 


Judge Hoar described “his commanding presence, 
his stalwart frame (six feet and four inches in height), 
the vigor and grace of his motions, the charm of his 
manners, the polish of his rhetoric, the abundance of 
his learning, the fervor and impressiveness of his ora- 
tory. He was every inch a Senator.” 

As a young man Sumner had come under the in- 
fluence of Dr. Channing, and his declared belief was 
that of the Unitarians. He attended the Unitarian 
church; and he publicly denounced the party of Know- 
nothings, because it threatened religious freedom. One 
of his most famous addresses is known as the May- 
flower speech and contains a comparison between the 
Mayflower and the slave-ship which landed at James- 
town in 1620, ‘Those two cargoes,” he said, “contained 
the hostile germs which have ripened in our time. They 
fitly symbolize our gigantic strife. ... Thus do we 
see on one, Slavery, and on the other, Liberty, travers- 
ing the ocean to continue here, on this broad continent, 
their perpetual, immitigable war.” . From the begin- 
ning to the end, “Liberty” was his war-cry. 

Charles Sumner was a great man. Fidelity to prin- 
ciple was his religion. He gave his country the highest 
quality of disinterested service. His courage was su- 
perb. He was one of the most eloquent men, yet he was 
always the simple, kind gentleman. “He had the 
whitest soul of any man I ever knew,” wrote Emerson. 
And Whittier has left this eulogy :— 

On 
Who, momently by BHrror’s host assailed, ‘ 
Stands strong as Truth, in greaves of granite mailed; 
And, tranquil-fronted, listening over all 
The tumult, hears the angels say, Well done! 


£ 
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A Liberal Colony Banished to Egypt 


A remarkable people, leaving Germany in 1868 for con- 
science’ sake, have enriched Palestine, but are put out 
of the land—An opportunity for Unitarians 


CHARLES W. WENDTE 


NOTABLE RELIGIOUS community which has 
iak been affiliated with liberal religion for some 
years past is the Society of the Temple in Pales- 
tine. This society consists of colonists who, to the 
number of about three thousand, went from Germany 
to the Holy Land in 1868 and after in search of the 
religious freedom and economic opportunity denied 
them in their own country. These emigrants resembled 
the early founders of New England in many ways. 
They have been exiles for conscience’ sake. They 
were plain people, no nobles or men of wealth among 
them. Mainly farmers and artisans, they were in- 
telligent, industrious, lib- 
erty-loving, and devout. 
They encountered diffi- . 
culties and _ dangers. 
They suffered from sick- 
ness and death, poverty 
and loneliness, and the 
wretched political and 
social conditions of 
Palestine under the mis- 
government of the Turk. 
But they never gave up 
hope or endeavor. They 
planted colonies at Jaffa, 
Sarona, Lydda, Haifa, 
Nazareth, and Jerusa- 
lem, which _ became, 
through their intelligent 
industry and thrift, the 
most flourishing agricul- 
tural settlements in 
Palestine. Their orchards and farms were a model and 
an encouragement to the entire community. Their 
schools, especially their high school for boys, were 
unsurpassed. Meanwhile their ordered family life and 
upright dealing with their neighbors won for them 


the regard of the strangely complex population of the 


country. Arab, Jew, and Christian alike acknowledged 
the value of their contribution to the higher life of the 
community. The economic basis of the movement was 
democratic and co-operative, but not communistic. 
The religion they preached, at first distorted somewhat 
by millenarian views of the speedy coming of the 
Kingdom of Christ on Palestinian soil, gradually 
sobered down to a more sane view of the nature of 
God’s Kingdom on earth and the method of its attain- 
ment. Always cherishing the principle of spiritual 
freedom, the Temple Society to-day, as in the beginning, 
makes but one requirement of its adherents—a beliet 
in the Kingdom of God on earth, and a willingness 
to labor for its increase. The religion it lives by is a 
rational and spiritual Christianity, in which the ethi- 
cal and social elements predominate. 

In the year. 1912 it was my privilege to become per- 
sonally acquainted with these colonists, to visit several 
of their settlements and schools, and to attend their 
Sunday services. The sentiments and ideals to which 
T listened were those of Channing, Parker, and Marti- 
neau, the nearest approach I encountered in the East 
to the worship of New England Pilgrim meeting-houses. 


ee ‘ ‘Their church order is congregational, conducted almost 
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. Haifa is one of the well-ordered colonies in which the mem- 
bers of the Society lived happily, and from which they were 
taken away, prisoners of war. 
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entirely by laymen, and with a touch of that patri- 
archism which is justified in a society like that of 
Palestine. Their journal, The Watch-Tower, to which 
I sometimes contributed, and which printed entire my 
exposition of Unitarianism, was a publication of char- 
acter and good sense. In addition to the extension of 
their cause in their new home, they also planted mis- 
sions in Germany, the United States, and especially 
Southern Russia. In 1913 the present leader of the 
Society, Christian Rohrer, in company with its busi-, 
ness manager, Dr. J. Hoffman, accepted an invitation 
to attend the Sixth International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals in Paris. He spoke at one of its 
sessions, was deeply interested in its proceedings, and 
declared his adhesion to it. When later we planned 
a great meeting in Jerusalem of all the Theistic ele- 
ments in Palestine,—Jewish, Mohammedan, and Chris- 
tian,—it was the Temple Society which was to serve 
as its nucleus. 

Such was the condition and outlook of these mod- 
ern Templars of Pales- 
tine seven years ago. The 
World War interrupted 
their customary occupa- 
tions; heavy exactions 
were made upon them 
by their Moslem rulers; 
their young men were 
given the choice of enter- 
ing the German armies 
or being drafted into 
those of Turkey. Finally, 
with the occupation of 
the country by the Brit- 
ish, the larger part of 
these colonists, because 
of their German origin or 
descent, were carried 
away captive to Egypt, 
and for two long years 
have known the bitter- 
ness of separation from the homes they had come to 
love so well, and the ruin of their earthly fortunes. 

The first word of Christian sympathy which came 
to them was a letter from Rey. Georges 8. Kukhi, rep- 
resentative of the American and British Unitarians, 
now in Jerusalem, whose fraternal message gave them 
great comfort and hope. Since then, their leader, 
Christian Rohrer, has written me, under date of July 
30, 1920, from the Palestine Internment Camp, Chose- 
brah, Cairo, Egypt, in excellent English, concerning 
the condition and needs of these unfortunate exiles :— 


Between the autumn of 1917 and August, 1918, the peo- 
ple of our colonies, Jaffa, Sarona, Wilhelma, and at last 
Jerusalem, together with others, were successively deported 
to Egypt, and for the most part interned in the vast build- 
ing of Al-Hayat at Helouan. About four hundred of these 
prisoners, belonging to our community, having been trans- 
ferred to the former Austro-Hungarian Hospital at Cairo, 
at the end of June, 1920, have at last (after two years and 
more of detention) got permission to return to Palestine, 
owing to the kind mediation of the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross in Geneva, and the intercession of 
some noble-hearted English Lords in Parliament, especially 
Lord Nelson. Unfortunately we cannot return at once. A 
great many of our houses—for instance, it is said, our 
whole colony near Jerusalem—have been sequestrated for 
the use of the army, and most of the unoccupied houses 
need repairs. We therefore had to send on a committee 
of some thirty men and women to prepare lodgings for us. 
So we cannot tell as yet precisely the time of our repatria- 
tion to Palestine. 

But what we do know is that we still have to surmount 
a mountain of difficulties, and that our need will only 
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appear in its acuteness when the interned shall at once 
be put to the necessity of nourishing and maintaining 
themselves by their own means, after having lost—so they 
must assume—most of their property left behind in Pales- 
tine. There will be a want of ready money for buying 
food, clothes, bedding, tools, agricultural machinery, ete. 
Yet we are far from despairing, for we have learned— 
especially during these long years of adversity—to trust 
in the Almighty, who is Lord of our destiny. 


Rev. Georges Kukhbi, now in Palestine, writing on 


this matter from Jerusalem on July 9, 1920, reports :— © 


Hight or more members of the Temple Society, most of 
them too old to be taken to the internment camps in Egypt, 
are still here. I called on them and they were filled with 
joy. Decrepit old people, impoverished and discouraged. 
I tried to comfort and hearten them. They hold services 
in a private house. I attended some of them. The re- 
mainder of these colonists are still in Egypt, but are hoping 
to return soon. Many of the older people and children have 
died in exile. They have lost their means, and their con- 
dition is heartbreaking. Mr. Wieland, who was the richest 
among them, is now an inmate of an old people’s home. 
I called on the dear old man and found him gentle, reason- 
able and resigned. I am interested in these people be- 
cause they are the only liberal Christian community here, 
and everybody tells you that so far as Palestine is con- 
cerned they have been as the salt of the earth. They 
have done more for Palestine than any other group, and 
it is a pity to let them die. So I am trying to do all I 
can for them. I wrote to the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association and appealed for their help, Now I am 
writing to you to try and raise a little sum for their relief. 
I have also written to Dr. S. A. Eliot and Secretary L. C. 
Cornish. We cannot let this people perish, and with them 
the liberal religious and ethical principles of our faith 
in the Holy Land. 


I have heard a rumor that the British Government 
has decided not to permit any of these unfortunate 
people to return to the land which now is their only 
home. I cannot believe that they will be so injust 
and cruel. An earnest protest against expulsion of 
the members of the Society of the Temple from their 
home country or any confiscation of their property 
should be made. A similar aggression by the Roumanian 
Government on Unitarians in Transylvania was met 
with a protest which proved effective. 


Our United States: Across the Border 


How differently the people on the Canadian side go about 
the business of living—Their churches are noble 
places exerting profound influence 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


ToRONTO, CANADA. 

"LV eannie is hardly in “our United States” geo- 

graphically and politically, but I like to think it 

is in most other ways; it certainly is in its up-to- 
date manner of doing things, in its public spirit, and 
in an ability to draw big crowds. When we arrived 
from Sarnia the day was nearing its close. At the 
first hotel where I inquired for rooms I was met with 
the polite but disappointing reply, “Sorry, sir, but 
there’s not one to be had.” That same statement was 
made many times, until we were obliged to go to a 
private house. The chief reason for this condition is 
the greater number of persons this year with money 
to travel and determined to use that money to see all 
they can. When at Sault Ste. Marie we switched over 
from American to Canadian transportation, hoping 
that by so doing we would get away from the many 
travellers jamming into the cars, clamoring at the 
ticket-offices, and filling the hotels to the last attic 
room. No such good fortune attended our changed 
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itinerary. The little hotel at “The Locks” was full; 
the Northern Navigation Company (Canadian) had 
just one unoccupied cabin on the upper deck to offer. 
Golden weather and wonderful scenery enticed us to 
stay out upon the deck, but for many the call to dance 
was an even more powerful invitation, so all through 
the afternoon as our boat steamed on upon the mirror- 
like surface of Lake Huron, jazz music—if it may be 
called music—was sounding forth, young people were 
dancing, and merriment reigned. 


They Take Care of the War Cripples 


There were a certain number of Canadians, of course, 
among the passengers, but the larger number hailed 
from “the States,” and they are here in Toronto. 
It is a remarkable aspect of American life, this restless 
moving vacation procession. “Anywhere but home” 
seems to be its animus. Starting in Eastern Maine, 
the trains, automobiles, and other modes of convey- 
ance sweep westward through Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, then diverge, gathering in 
numbers and intensity until the Rocky Mountains are 
reached. There they form-one mighty whole as they 
pass over that barrier, only to break up again into 
smaller sections, keeping westward to Southern Cali- 
fornia or to the Puget Sound district. The return 
sweep was what we were encountering at Sault Ste. 
Marie, at Sarnia, and here at Toronto, and the ques- 
tion for which we can find no answer is, Will all these 
people settle down again when they get somewhere, or 
will this tide of human traffic keep on and still on 
through the year and through the coming years? 

What almost at once arrests the attention of the 
visitor from the United States is the number of cripples 
to be seen on the streets;—men with one arm, or a 
patch over the eye, or some other physical disfigure- 
ment. These unfortunates are almost all young. They 
tell, in this pathetic fashion, of the waste and wreck- 
age of war. I was glad to be assured by a Torontian 
that nearly every cripple is given occupation or taken 
care of in some way. I can well believe this, for. our 
ticket-takers at the boat-landing were one-armed, the 
excellent cornetist of the boat’s orchestra was one- 
legged, and the announcer of trains at the station was 
also slightly maimed. 

Canada shows in this way the marks of its suffering 
and its bravery. On the surface, people go about their 
business in a steady, determined manner, not disclosing 
the sad losses and the terrible heart-aches. Those of 
us in Toronto from our side of the lakes cannot help 
but admire the fine spirit of our brother Anglo-Saxons. 
Naturally the League of Nations seems popular with 
Canadians, and why should it not be? “It is not a 
‘super-government,’ as you Americans assert,’ said a 
gentleman in conversation with me on the subject; 
“it has no authority to compel any action on its mem- 
bers. It is simply a means of co-operation among 
sovereign nations. Why, Article X., about which some 
of your Republican papers are making such a fuss, is 
your Monroe Doctrine extended to the whole world. 
Can’t you see it so? “Where are your religious leaders ? 
Why don’t they show that the League can’t be harm- 
less and dangerous at one and the same time? It’s 
the best method so far devised for ushering in the 
Kingdom of God.” 


Curious how a few miles make such a difference in © 


the point of view. I thought of that on reaching Cali- 
fornia, where I was so unexpectedly assailed by argu- 
ments against the industrious and orderly Japanese. 
I thought of it again when in Seattle, where I found 
none of the bitterness of feeling prevalent in San Fran- 
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cisco, just the reverse,—a rather friendly respect for 
the Japanese. In Detroit, in one of the newspapers 
at least, I read of the dangers before the United States 
if it enters the League! Here in Toronto among men 
‘equally intelligent and whole-hearted there is this 
earnest defence and belief in the League as the panacea 
against the causes which produce war. 

There are few suggestions of Great Britain in To- 
ronto. The architecture is more like that in the United 
States than like that of London. The shops are almost 
duplicates of those in Detroit or Buffalo. So, too, the 
manner of speech and the style of dress. England has, 
however, impressed herself in one way—in the cleanli- 
ness and orderliness of the streets. The police author- 


- ity here is better respected than in the cities of our 


Central West. Loafing along the streets, or the idle 
standing about in groups, obstructing the sidewalks 
for pedestrians, is not tolerated. When a London- 
looking bobby comes along and touches the first idler, 
all the others know it is time to move on. 

Those respected British customs of having jam on 
the breakfast-table and serving tea and cake at four 
o’clock are rigidly observed. Long may they survive. 
Even the Americans, I find, flock around the tea-table 
and enter into the fine feeling of comradeship which 
this simple afternoon repast develops. Talk is at its 
best over the tea-cups in Toronto as well as in Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s cheery sitting-room. 


A Congress of Nations in 1671 


The St. Paul-Sault Ste. Marie Railroad carries the 
traveller over a portion of the United States which is 
coming to be better known. It is that portion of North- 
ern Wisconsin and Upper Michigan associated in our 
minds with the missionary enterprises of the Jesuits 
and opened up to the world through the energy and 
adventurous spirit of French trappers and ‘settlers. 
Even yet the tongue of these hardy Frenchmen survives 
in a kind of patois heard around the railroad stations. 
Sault Ste. Marie boasts of age as well as history, and 
rightly so, for we must not forget that even in Father 
Marquette’s day there was a settlement at this impor- 
tant junction point of the lakes, though whether for 
the conversion of souls or the conversion of animal 
skins into cash Iam not sure. One historical fact does 
stand out very clearly. Sault Ste. Marie was selected 
by the French authorities in 1671 as the most central 
settlement for convening a congress of nations. In 
the summer of that year, great numbers of Indians, we 
are told, came to this meeting. There were represen- 
tatives from the Mississippi, from the St. Lawrence, 
even from so far away as the Red River. Parkman in 
his history of the “Discovery of the Great West” makes 
much of this early league of nations. He mentions 
no “reservations” to the original compact; so evidently 
the Indians of those times were not quite so timorous 
about joining their forces and influence together as 
certain Americans of to-day. When the delegates of 
fourteen tribes, or “nations,” had arrived on the ap- 
pointed spot the exercises began,— 


“In the name of the most high, mighty and redoubted 
monarch Louis XIV., most Christian King of France and 
of Navarre, I take possession of this place, Sainte Marie 
du Saut, as also of Lakes Huron and Superior, and all 
countries, rivers, lakes and streams contiguous and adja- 
cent thereunto.” 


Decidedly big, bold words these. They were uttered 
by the French representative, Saint Lusson, who in 
bombastic fashion had his followers sing the Vewilla 
Regis while he with sword held high in one hand and 
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a clod of earth in the other “took sovereignty” before 
the astonished Indians who stood or crouched or re- 
clined “with eyes and ears intent.” 

As one passes across the upper part of Michigan 
to-day in a comfortable Pullman and looks out at the 
cleared spaces, the new houses that have taken the 
place of the old log cabins, and notes the general air 
of improvement and prosperity, he wonders how geog- 
raphers only a hundred years ago could have spoken 
of this land as “a region of vast swamp and dreary 
wood rightly abandoned to fur-bearing animals and to 
their trappers and hunters.” Such was the description 
printed even in college text-books, and supported by 
the attestation of supposed reputable surveyors. What 
a pity it was that schoolmasters in those days knew so 
much and knew so much that was not so! 


The Way Ahead Not Always Clear 


The first necessity in the Upper Michigan region was 
exactly that which confronts the settler to-day in parts 
of the Puget Sound region, to get rid of the trees. 
Many a great black walnut, the growth of centuries, 
was given to the flames because it cumbered the ground. 
The stumps of these kings of the forest may still be 
observed just as in and around Seattle such stumps 
are pathetic reminders of noble trees that never again 
can be seen as formerly in all their might and majesty. 
The advance march of civilization is not all good. 
Waste and ruin seem somehow to go side by side with 
industry and upbuilding. 

Coming back to Toronto, two things particularly im- 
press me,—churches and horses. In Seattle it was a 
rare sight to see a horse. Here one can see not simply 
the ordinary horse of the grocer’s wagon, but those 
splendid draught-animals that rivet the eye the moment 
one steps off an ocean-liner at Liverpool. Equipages 
are not uncommon. Something of that style which one 
associates with English aristocracy may still be seen 
as elegant carriages go by on the street with driver 
and footman stiff and erect on the box. May the day 
be far distant when these disappear as they have on 
the other side of the lake. 

Then the churches. They, too, remind the traveller 
of the Old World, of the days of reverence and prayer. 
Seattle has more towering commercial buildings, whole 
blocks given up to huge department-stores, but where 
are the churches? When found they hardly command 
respect, certainly not admiration, either for their solid- 
ity, or their size, or their architectural dignity. Here, | 
however, they are solid, built of durable stone, well 
placed, and apparently used on week days and nights 
as well as an hour or two on a Sunday morning. I 
am told the pulpit of Toronto exerts large influence 
for good. I can well believe it, and further that the 
religious influence permeates the whole community. 
I was not told when in Seattle that the city pulpits 
exerted large influence for good, rather were they 
spoken of somewhat slightingly. Why this difference? 
What is lacking on our side of the border? The Ca- 
nadians have retained something in their continued 
loyalty to religious observances which we as a people 
are poorer for having given up. 

It is somewhat sobering to the American traveller, 
after he has gone up and down throughout his own 
land, to cross over to Canada and then to look back. 
He sees his own countrymen progressing mightily. Yes, 
of that there is no doubt; but he also sees a certain 
element of weakness not easy to define. Respect, order, 
reverence, cleanliness, a treasured regard for the best 
in the ages,—are these of little worth? Are they as 
noticeable in America as in Canada? Who will say 
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that they are? I still hold to my faith in my own 
land and in her glorious destiny, and yet—and yet— 
I cannot always see clearly the way ahead. 


What Zionists Are Doing in Palestine 


Our correspondent, at the request of the Editor, gives a 
vivid picture of lights and shadows as the 
movement is to-day 


GEORGES 8S. KUKHI 
JERUSALEM, PALESTINE, 
September 20, 1920. 
HE BALFOUR DECLARATION, to which the 
British Government recently renewed its adher- 
ence, gives Great Britain the mandate for Pales- 
tine to administer that country as a national home for 
the Jews. How far this may satisfy the political as- 
pirations of the Zionists is hard to say. Many look 
forward to the day when the Zionists independent of 
all nations will manage their own state affairs and 
occupy a position of greater or less equality among 
civilized states. On July 1, 1920, Sir Herbert Samuel, 
British High Commissioner for Palestine, took ‘office 
as the head of the government of Palestine, and the 
country automatically passed from military to civil 
control. Six days later, July 7, Sir Herbert Samuel 
delivered his inaugural address at the Government 
Buildings on the Mount of Olives before a company of 
a hundred or more notables representing the three chief 
communities—Moslem, Christian, and Jewish. Sir 
Herbert laid down the principles he proposed to follow, 
giving full assurances that the interests of no commun- 
ity will be neglected or overlooked. The address pro- 
duced very favorable impressions everywhere except 
in very extreme quarters. I had the opportunity to 
talk with some of the citizens of Jerusalem, both Mos- 
lem and Christian, and all were one in their praise of 
the High Commissioner and in the faith that he was 
going to “do good.” 

Before the High Commissioner arrived in Palestine 
and after, prophets foretold that before so many days 
or months were out, the bitterest enemies of Sir Her- 
bert Samuel would be his own Jewish people. Three 
months have already elapsed, and the prophecies have 
not been fulfilled; and if I read the minds of the people 
aright, the prospects for their fulfilment are not prom- 
ising. 

What did one see in Palestine after the British began 
to administer it for the Jews, which one did not 
see in the days of the Turks (peace to their ashes!) ? 
What I observed first were the signs and notices in 
Hebrew, Arabic, and English at railway stations. 
These three tongues are the official ones, and all gov- 
ernment proclamations, notices, ete., are in them all. 
Petitions and complaints to any of the departments 
of the Government must be presented in one of these 
three languages. Shop signs, moving-picture and the- 
atre signs, advertisements, and the like, are in all 
three languages. The stamps of the Egyptian Expedi- 
tionary Forces, which are still in use, have now been 
surcharged, and we have on the top the name of Pales- 
‘tine written in Arabic. In the middle it is in English. 
At the bottom it is in Hebrew, but it is written with 
some variations. Besides having the word “Palestine” 
in Hebrew, something else is affixed to it, namely, the 
words “Erec, or Eres, Yisrael” (“the Land of Israel’). 
Talking with Jews in Hebrew, I have again and again 
been corrected for saying “Palishtina” and told to say 
“res Yisrael.” Yes, that is the new name of Palestine. 
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The Zionist slogan before and during the war was “Eres 
Yisrael le‘am Yisrael” (“The Land of Israel for the Peo- 
ple of Israel’). 
to use the word Palestine, and write “Jerusalem, 
Syria,” or “Haifa; Syria,” as a protest against ultra- 
Jewish nationalism. 

If any language-is spoken more than any other, it 
is the Arabic, even in Jerusalem. Only in the J ewish 
colonies such as Tell Abib, Zamarin, Rosh Pinah, Petah 
Tikoeh, is Hebrew the predominant language, although 
even there Yiddish is a rival of Hebrew. The report 
that Hebrew is the universal language is a myth. 
There are many Zionists who cannot speak Hebrew, 
but extreme care is taken to make Hebrew the language 
of the coming generations. In schools, all subjects, 
even drill and gymnastics, are taught in Hebrew. Next 
door to the American School of Archeology is a Jew- 
ish Orphanage, and the children sing themselves hoarse, 
trying to learn vocal music in Hebrew, which, by the 
way, is very monotonous. I am afraid the Semitic 
languages, Hebrew in particular, do not lend themselves 
to this fine art. Arabic does it with little more success. 
Then besides the school, the press is trying to make 
Hebrew a universal language for Palestine. In Jeru- 
salem itself are issued two Hebrew dailies and four 
periodicals. In the whole of Palestine there are about 
a dozen dailies and periodicals together. The two most 
important dailies are Doar Hayom (The Daily Post) 
and Haares (The Land). 

The Zionism of some is all linguistic. All that they 
require as a qualification of a Zionist, after he has ac- 
cepted the Zionistic plans for Palestine, is the knowl- 
edge of Hebrew. 


Strayed from Faith of their Fathers 


The Jews are not a racial unit. They are the most 
mixed people in existence. They are not a religious 
unit. Many of them have strayed far and wide from 
the religion of their fathers. In this respect the Zion- 
ists are the chief of sinners. Most prominent Zionists, 
of international reputation, eat pork, travel and work 
on the Sabbath, eat in Gentile houses, and otherwise 
violate the Law of Moses. I was journeying from 
Haifa to Jerusalem with quantities of Zionists on the 
Sabbath. The Zionists will never lift a finger to re- 
store the ancient Temple cultus. But I do not imply 
that there are no religious Zionists. On the contrary, I 


have met in the ranks of the Zionists some of the most - 


devout Jews. I have seen Zionists observe the all-day 
fast of Chanukab, which is in commemoration of the 
rededication of the Temple by Judas Maccabzeus Oe 
164 a.p.). But these are the exceptions. 

One of the oldest Zionist women, known all over 
the Jewish world, said, “Let everybody give up his 
or her particylar religion and language and learn 
Hebrew, then all will be harmony and peace.” She 
has given up her religion and her language, which 
used to be Russian. Whether she will succeed in 
persuading others to do likewise remains to be seen. 

Are the Oriental Jews of Syria and Palestine, known 
as the Sephardim, or the Spaniards, in sympathy with 
Zionism? Yes. I thought not till I came to Palestine 
and talked with the Syrian Jews. I have not met one 
anti-Zionist. They all speak Hebrew, although Arabic 
is the language they use at home. When I was in 


Tiberias I wanted to pay homage to the memory of 


Maimonides, the greatest Jewish philosopher of the 
Middle Ages, and of Rabbi Akiba, Rabbi Meir, Rabbi 
Yochanan ben Zakkai, and others. So I met an Ori- 
ental Jewish gentleman and he showed me the graves. 
He expres much faith in Zionism. On my way to 
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Rabbi Meir’s tomb near the hot springs in Tiberias, 
I met a company of jolly Oriental Jewish ladies. They 
told me that they had been in France almost penniless, 
that they wrote to the Zionists, who sent them money 
and brought them to Tiberias and gave them every- 
thing. Then they began to invoke Heaven’s blessings 
on Zionism and the Zionists. These ladies were Syrian 
Jewesses. 
-I met the same day two Sephardi rabbis, who, it 
happened, were the keepers of the tomb and professors 
in Rabbi Meir’s Yeshibab, a sort of divinity school. 
They spoke Hebrew, evidently cultivating it under 
Zionist influence. I found the rabbis heart and soul 
for Zionism. 

_ I have not been able to find an Oriental Jew who 
was at heart anti-Zionist. There are anti-Zionists 
among the Hasidim, those Jews from Eastern Europe 
who grow long sidelocks of hair and wear fur coats 
and fur hats in summer as well as in winter. Some 
of these are opposed to Zionism on religious grounds. 
They believe in the return to the Holy Land, but in 
the manner described in the Bible, a return to be 
headed by the Messiah. 


They Turned Deserts into Gardens 


To most orthodox Jews, Zionism is anathema, because 
it is not a religious movement. On their side the 
Zionists are violent in their attacks on the orthodox. 
Not long ago they threatened to excommunicate cer- 
tain anti-Zionist Jewish persons. They called upon 
parents to withdraw their children from certain 
schools that were Jewish but not Zionistic. The feel- 
ing is very tense. F 
. What have the Zionists done for the Holy Land 
and for Jerusalem? In the colonies they have done 
wonderful things. They turned deserts into gardens. 
They have planted orchards and vineyards, have built 
strong houses that contrast favorably with the hovels 
of the Palestinian fellahin; they have introduced mod- 
ern machinery and modern methods into agriculture; 
and I believe they have one respectable agricultural 
station. The homes in most colonies, however, are 
not very well kept, and are not what you call immacu- 
late.. For that the German Temple Colonies (who are 
Unitarian in religion) will for long continue to serve 
as models, especially in household order and cleanli- 
ness. 

Then the Zionists have done much for education. 
They have very good schools and fine teachers. They 
have founded hospitals and philanthropic institutions. 
Jerusalem, for example, is well supplied with hospitals, 
the best-known among which is the Rothschild Hospital. 
People are treated there without respect to race or 
creed. It is said that were it not for these hospitals 
the percentage of mortality during the riots last Haster 
would have been infinitely higher. Many say that the 
streets of Jerusalem are very much cleaner than they 
used to be in Turkish days, and I am sure they are. 
Then the Government is trying to exterminate typhoid 
by looking after the water, and by reducing the num- 
ber of mosquitoes to prevent malaria. In this last 
effort, however, there has not been notable success. 
The mosquitoes are numerous and vicious, and in the 
last few days it seems that a species of giant mosquito 
has found its way here. Also the city of Jerusalem has 
been provided with an additional water supply brought 
in pipes from near Hebron and from Solomon’s Pools 
near Bethlehem. 

‘Of course there are many things that have not been 
done. For example, absolute darkness rules over the 
city at night except for a few lights in the city within 
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the walls. <As for the city outside the walls it is 
pitch dark at night. Then there are no telephones, 


‘which the Americans miss more than the rest. People 


who want to get good cloth and have clothes fit them 
are obliged to make a trip to Cairo. There are no 
good or even fair stores in Jerusalem, and sometimes 
it is hard to get really necessary things. If one wants 
a special kind of medicine, one has to get it from Cairo. 
Even a white flannel suit needing cleansing must be 
sent to Cairo. Do not believe people who say that 
there is everything in Jerusalem. You cannot even 
get good coffee. 

Jerusalem is a very expensive city and is over- 
crowded. But one is constrained to say that the Zion- 
ists are trying hard to improve conditions. When I was 
going from Haifa to Nazareth we passed in the auto- . 
mobile bands of Zionists repairing the roads. We saw 
nice-looking young men and women breaking stones 
and carrying earth. They were doing their bit. I saw 
similar groups working on the railway line from 
Tiberias to Samakh. The men spoke English, French, 
German, and, of course, Hebrew. There is a type of 
idealism you find among the Jews which you do not 
find among others. It is idealism for the Jewish com- 
munity, and does not embrace humanity; but it is 
better than no idealism at all. 

What about the Zionist programme for the future? 
It is common knowledge that the Zionists intend to 
send to Palestine twenty-five thousand Jews yearly. 
These will be selected by the different Zionist bureaus’ 
in the chief cities of Eastern Europe. The bureaus 
will pass the man who possesses some technical skill 
or something that will help him be of some use to the 
community, and not a burden. The Zionists are ve- 
hemently opposed to pauperizing charity and are en- 
deavoring to abolish the present system of the “Chaluk- 
kah,” which means the distribution of alms, and which 
dates back to the Middle Ages. The project that in- 
terests certain people most is that of the future Jewish 
university of Jerusalem. The plans for this university 
are still being made. Rumors that the foundations 
have been laid are not true. They have laid the corner- 
stone. No professors have been appointed. A Zionist 
professor here told me that there is not enough money 
for going ahead with the building. The university, 
therefore, will not become a fact for some years. 


Difficulties that lie in the Future 


To judge from the articles read in the Hebrew papers 
at the close of the Zionist Congress in London, one 
is led to believe that the Zionists are pessimistic as 
to the future. The returned delegates gave the im- 
pression that the Congress was a dismal failure. Then 
the financial prospects are not very encouraging, as 
very little money is forthcoming from England and 
America, the two countries on whose financial support 
Zionism depends. Few of the colonies are self-support- 
ing, and some, like the American delegates at the re- 
cent Zionist Congress in London, objected to the present 
method of running things. Here the matter stands. 
Whether Zionism is going to carry out its plans in full 
and make Palestine an independent Jewish state or 
not, remains to be seen. Many clear-headed people say 
no. The Arabs and Syrians will never consent. At 
present they are quiet, because the government is Eng- 
lish, not Zionistic, and most of them prefer to have 
this continue. Whether the English will withdraw and 
leave the reins of government to the Jews, that too 
is a difficult question to settle. Another question that 
needs settlement is that of the right of the Jews to 
primacy and privileges in Palestine. 
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Dr. Hill’s Position 


AMERICAN WoRLD Ponicigs. By David Jayne 
-Hill, New York: » George H. Doran Company. 
1920. Pp. wi., 257. 


David Jayne Hill’s discussion of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations is prob- 
ably the strongest argument advanced by 
those who refuse to participate in the 
compact on the ground that it subjects 
our country to a control not in harmony 
with our principles as a nation and who 
would intrust international relations to an 
‘effective international spirit which can 
exist only where strong nations are deter- 
mined to respect the rights of others be- 
cause they are able to defend their own. 

Whatever be the validity of the argu- 
ment, it is impaired for many readers by 
Dr. Hill’s embittered hostility to President 
Wilson and by the preconceived opinion 
of the League as “a compact for the de- 
fence of existing empires.” Many of us 
are still assured that the Covenant was 
created by men of high ideals in the inter- 
est of international justice and world 
peace. Dr. Hill, on the other hand, seems 
to think it a sinister document for the 
support of imperialistic designs of strong 
powers against the weak. To his eye, 
therefore, its phraseology is highly sus- 
picious. In Article XXI., for example, 
mention was made of “regional under- 
standings—for securing the maintenance 
of peace.” In Dr. Hill’s argument the last 
phrase drops from sight and he is alarmed 
over the possibility of regional under- 
standings of a totally different purport. 
What is a regional understanding? Sup- 
pose we speak of district understand- 
ings, or national understandings, or 
continental understandings, or Euro- 
pean understandings. The meaning to 
common sense is an understanding pre- 
vailing in a district, held by a na- 
tion, shared by Europeans. The future 
Chief Justice Marshall interpreting the 
Covenant would surely take account of the 
meaning the words had to those who voted 
them, and he will remember that in the 
conference with the committee of the Sen- 
ate on Foreign Relations, President Wil- 
son dismissed as untenable the suggestion 
that it could mean an understanding con- 
cerning or affecting a region, as would be 
the case of any treaty. At that time no 
one of the hostile Senators dissented from 
this elucidation. But Dr. Hill insists that 
a regional understanding for securing the 
maintenance of peace May mean any com- 
pact of Huropean imperialists for the ex- 
ploitation of weaker countries and Buro- 
pean support of Japan’s aggressive designs 
in Asia. The article which decides that 
the Covenant shall not affect the validity 
of treaties of arbitration and regional 
understandings like the Monroe Doctrine 
covers wicked and hidden designs, accord- 
ing to the suspicious Dr. Hill. The re- 
viewer regards this interpretation as plain 
nonsense. This being a fair sample from 
this elaborate book, it does not seem neces- 
sary to set forth and estimate his inter- 
pretation of Article X., which is the other 
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chief matter. The exposition ignores the 
intentions of the framers of the article 
and the clearly expressed explanations of 
President Wilson to the Senate committee. 
The argument is worth what the precon- 
ceived hostile suspicion is worth. F. A.C. 


A Safe League 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS AND ADDRESSES OF AN 
AMERICAN LAWYER. By Henry W. Taft. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1920. Pp. 
evii., $31. 

At a time when our citizenship needs all 
available good counsel it is fortunate that 
Mr. Taft, a distinguished member of’ a 
family devoted to the service of the Nation, 
a great lawyer and a publicist as well, 
should gather for us the sound and saga- 
cious addresses which he has delivered to 
audiences of lawyers and the papers 
printed in public journals. In part they 
are appeals for a more effective adminis- 
tration of justice; in part they are sober 
and discriminating discussions of the 
League of Nations, the Monroe Doctrine, 
Bolshevism, the Railroad Problem. Here 
is meat. 

The discussions are marked by an ex- 
quisite fairness and a cool, temperate 
judgment. The origins and history of Bol- 
shevism are stated in terms which Bolshe- 
vist leaders would accept as accurate, and 
then a rapid and pointed contrast is made 
with the American political and economic 
system with cautious advice about means 
of saving the susceptible malcontents of 
the United States from the dangerous in- 
fection. 

The exposition of the League of Nations 
by a trained legal intelligence may be il- 
lustrated by this statement of the obliga- 
tions imposed by Article X.: “In case an 
obligation arose to aid a signatory nation 
against ‘external aggression’ the extent 
of such aid would have to be advised upon, 
but not determined, by the unanimous yote 
of the Executive Council. Any recom- 
mendation imposing upon the United 
States an unreasonable burden could be 
vetoed by.a single vote; and as a practical 
matter the burden of military measures 
would undoubtedly fall upon the nations 
which, by reason of geographical prox- 
imity and vital national interests, were 
most directly affected by the threatened 
aggression.” 

In the course of this discussion it is 
made clear that President Wilson’s dis- 
crimination of moral and legal obligation 
by the Covenant is Alexander Hamilton’s 
doctrine; that the League no more impairs 
national sovereignty than do the “Bryan 
treaties” ratified by the Senate in the last 
six years, treaties which suspend the 
power of Congress to declare war while 
a commission, not all of whom are Ameri- 
can citizens, is determining whether the 
United States is right. It appears also 
that the advice and consent of the Senate 
was understood by Washington to relate 
to the ratification, not the drafting of 
treaties. 

The domestic problems of the manage- 
ment of the railroads and the control 
of navigable waters are discussed with 
legal and economic reasoning with which 
a layman can less easily cope. F, A.C, 
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In the Face of Recklessness 

SomMp PROBLEMS OF THE PEACH CONFRRENCE. 
By Charles Homer Haskins and Robert Howard 
Lord. Harvard University Press. 1920. Pp. 
vii, 307. 

At a time when reckless politicians are 
discrediting the Peace Conference it is 
highly important to have a careful and 
accurate account of its work, and, so far 
as concerns its readjustments and bounda- 
ries, the work of Haskins and Lord is a 
valuable record and exposition of the 
problems encountered and the solutions 
adopted. Both of the authors shared great 
responsibilities. Professor Haskins was 
one of the committee of three who framed 
the clauses of the treaty concerning 
Alsace-Lorraine and the: Saar Valley. 
Professor Lord was the American adviser 
concerning Poland. What they tell us of 
the serious and well-considered principles 
applied to these varied and intricate prob- 
lems is of great moment in the present 
campaign of misrepresentation. It is il- 
luminating to read that “the nature of the 
frontiers to be drawn at Paris depended 
on the kind of world for which they were 
to be made.” If the old balance of power 
was to go on, military strategic frontiers 
must be found. “If some better form of 
international organization could be found 
through a league of nations, however rudi- 
mentary, strategic considerations could 
drop into the background.” “This explains 
why the problem of the League could not 
be postponed until after the conclusion of 
peace, but formed an integral part of the 
negotiations and of the treaty itself.” The 
whole account of the process and methods 
of the Conference must produce a great 
respect for its procedure and results and 
for the extraordinary ability for Amer- 
ica’s great delegate in the managing 
committee. 

Apart from this very timely value of 
the book for readers of the moment, there 
remains the permanent value of the work 
as a contribution to history. Its historical 
statements, its critical discussions, its 
bibliographies and maps make it. service- 
able for patient study of the complex 
European situation. The relative brevity 
of it adds to its worth, for it is the brevity 
only possible to men who have thoroughly 
mastered the matter with which they 
deal. F. A. 0. 


John Ferguson 


JOHN Fmrcuson. A PLay IN Four Acts. 
By St. John G. Ervine. New Hdition.. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


_ In striking refutation of the oft-repeated 
plea that on the American stage no serious 
drama can hope for success, this tragedy 
of Irish farm life ran in New York 
throughout the winter of 1918-19. It has 
since held the boards for long runs in 
other cities. It is drama reduced to its 
simplest and most effective terms, a vig- 
nette of rustic sorrow, the scene laid in a 
single room, the time covered a few days, 
the cast of characters of the shortest, the 
speeches for the most part brief, terse, and 
to the point. The working out of the 
simple plot has in it something of the 
gathering force of the Greek tragedians, 
something of the naked simplicity of th 
Hebrew prophets. : 
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Favorable to Mr. Cox 


’ Cox—rTHE Man. 
York: Brentano’s. 


One of the difficulties which the real 
American has is to know the facts concern- 
ing the lives of the candidates for Presi- 
dent, and the records of their achieve- 
ments. Governor.Cox and his achievements 
are well known in Ohio, where his acts are 
now giving worth to the State and its cit- 
izenship. His principles are also well 
known here. The reviewer is an Ohioan. 
This book by Mr. Babson is a straight- 
forward story of his life and his accom- 
plishments. It shows his record without 
undue praise but with appreciation of his 
positive contributions to American life. 

Mr. Cox is shown in this little book to 

be a man of courage, honesty, high prin- 
ciples, the type of American whom we 
should admire. He is a leader in every 
sense of the word. He is also a man of 
justice and of the highest ideals. Mr. 
Babson has rendered a real service in set- 
ting forth a simple unvarnished tale of 
the man and his deeds. 

If there are any men to be trusted with 
the welfare of America, Mr. Cox is one 
of the kind of men we may trust. - If there 
are any who would render a right relation 
to other lands, Mr. Cox is pre-eminently 
that kind of man. 

If this simple story could be put into the 
hands of every voter before election, there 
would be much awakening to the fact 
that the partyism and the press of America 
have persistently obscured the issues and 
have misrepresented to the people the 
principles for which the world is striving. 

In relating the simple facts concerning 
Mr. Cox, Mr. Babson has revealed for 
your reviewer the great contrast in the 
life and principles of the two major candi- 
dates. It is a book which all real Ameri- 
cans should desire to read., 


By Roger W. Babson. New 


Ireland 

Tur IRISH CASE BEFORE THH COURT OF PUB- 
Lic OPINION. By P. Whitwell Wilson. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 1920. 
$1.25 net. 

Here we have what we need, facts about 
the present situation in Ireland. Mr. 
Wilson, who is the American correspond- 
ent of the London Daily News, writes 
without passion or rhetoric. In its re- 
straint his book is but the more powerful. 
The actual data as to Ireland’s grievances, 
as to taxation, as to the position of Ulster, 
as to Sinn Fein propaganda in the United 
States and its whole-hearted alignment 
with Germany in the late war, as to 
atrocities by and upon its members, as 
to the activities of American officials and 
administrative bodies in fomenting civil 
war in Ireland,—here these can be read 
in simple directness, without denuncia- 
tion, The book is written for Americans, 
who form to-day a self-constituted “jury 
of one hundred million persons, sitting 
in solemn judgment ,on the great case of 
Ireland versus England.” As such a jury, 
they need to hear its statement. It is 
difficult to see how even the politicians 
and the Senators, who, as Mr. Wilson 
quietly observes, are “playing politics over 
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a rebellion in a sovereign state against 
which there has been no declaration of 
war or even diplomatic protest,’ could 
read this recital unmoved. ‘The book’s 
most telling and important phrase for the 
readers to whom it is addressed is this: 
“No interference by Lenine and Trotzky 
with the internal affairs of other countries 
has been more explicit or irregular than 
the proceedings of some American insti- 
tutions during the past half-dozen years.” 
A valuable appendix gives the text of the 
Irish Home Rule Bill of 1920, the speech 
of Lloyd George in its support, the speech 
opposing it by Asquith, with his counter- 
proposal, and Bonar Law’s reply to As- 
quith. 


Excellent Pilgrim Book Republished 

Tur PILGRIM RepuBLIC. AN HISTORICAL 
REVIEW OF THE COLONY oF NEW PLYMOUTH 
WITH SKETCHES OF THE RISE OF ‘OTHER NEW 
ENGLAND SETTLEMENTS, THE History or Con- 
GREGATIONALISM AND THE CREEDS OF THB 
PerRioD. By John A. Goodwin. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 1920. Pp. 662. $7.50. 

First published in 1888, this excellent 
work is now issued in an attractive edi- 
tion for the benefit of the many Americans 
who will wish to celebrate the Plymouth 
Tercentenary, and who for that reason are 
seeking authentic information about the 
Mayflower’s people. For the author this 
book was evidently a labor of love. He 
had a lively sympathy with and deep 
admiration for these justly famous ances- 
tors of his. Yet he has studied all the 
sources available to him and has tried 
to portray the characters of the Pilgrim 
Fathers as they actually were. In these 
busy days, a reader may be appalled at the 
size of the volume. But the fear is need- 
less. The length of books, like that of 
sermons, is purely relative. It is not a 
question of pages or time, but of interest. 

The story is told in an interesting way. 
The more important characters, Captain 
Standish, for instance, are made to live, 
so that the reader seems acquainted with 
them. The first fifteen or twenty years 
in the life of the colony are set forth 
in fifty short chapters of about eight 
pages each. The last third of the volume 
is, as the author says, “little more than 
a series of farewell notices of persons 
already introduced, or those connected 
with them.” He thus “leaves Plymouth’s 
later experiences to exhibit themselves 
mostly through the medium of condensed 
biography.” ’ 


In this connection it ought to be said 


that the reader will do well to supple- 
ment this work and correct the impression 
it gives about some important matters by 
reading R. G. Usher’s The Pilgrims and 
Their History. This small book, by a 
trained investigator and professional 
teacher and writer of history, illustrates 
the value of the expert in difficult and 
controverted subjects. Professor Usher 
feels that it is possible “to show that the 
Pilgrims were not subject to active perse- 
cution in England from Church or State; 
that Robinson’s Congregation at Leyden 
was considerably smaller than most stu- 
dents have estimated; and that the really 
significant achievement was not the emi- 
gration itself, but the economic success 
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of the years 1621 to 1627. Indeed, the 
Plymouth wills now make it possible to 
claim that the colony was an economic 
success in the literal sense of the word 
and that poverty and hardship did not 
continue at Plymouth as long as has not 
infrequently been implied.” 

The later book is mentioned, not as in- 
validating that of Goodwin, but as correct- 
ing its account in important respects, a 
service not lightly esteemed by those who 
are willing to take pains to get at the 
truth. The writers agree in the immense 
significance of that famous band of pio- 
neers, who failed largely in what they 
tried to do yet succeeded incredibly, for 
they “became not merely the progenitors 
of a tiny state, but the ancestors of a 
nation.” “Verily, a little one has become 
a thousand; yea, a little one, a great 
nation.” 


Outpouring of Brotherhood 

THE AMPRICAN RepD CROSS IN THH GRBAT 
War. By Henry P. Davison. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1920. $2. 

A wonderful story, wonderfully told, 
by the one man who could tell it best, 
since he writes of things quorum pars 
maxina fuit. No one else could have told 
the story without large use of Mr. Davi- 
son’s name; two modest allusions signal- 
ize him here: “I was asked to take the 
chairmanship” (p. 7) and “of which board 
I was chosen chairman” (p. 283). We 
all knew in a general way what we were 
doing through the Red Cross during the 
days of war; no one of us knew a tithe 
of the stupendous activity that is here de- 
seribed. There are no heroics; “stories 
of special sacrifice or devotion” are ex- 
pressly ruled out in the author’s fore- 
word. We have a plain chronicle of facts 
and figures, yet we shall pretty certainly 
wipe our eyes before we lay it down, and 
thank God for this supreme outpouring of 
human brotherhood and service in a time 
when human malignity was also making 
its supreme effort. The book should have 
thousands of readers; it will go far to 
bind up those wounds which the German 
horror has made in the spirits of civilized 
men and women. No library should fail 
to possess it as a permanent record of 
one of the noblest things in American 
history; above all, every school library 
should make it part of the inheritance of 
our children. 


————————— 
Any book reviewed in THe R«GIstrer 
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The Gobbled Goblin 


MARJORIE DILLON 
I made the fiercest goblin 
From a pumpkin round and yellow; 
He almost made me shiver, 
He was such a frightful fellow. 


I set him on the gate-post 
While inside the house I ran, 
At dusk, to light a candle 
For my grinning goblin-man. 


When I came out I shouted— 
I was pretty mad, I vow; 
She was gobbling up my goblin— 
Our old brindle bossy-cow ! 


Elizabeth’s Pumpkins 
ANNE BLAIR . 

Elizabeth Breen slept out on a sleeping- 
porch all the year round, except on nights 
so cold that Jack Frost would have nipped 
the end of her nose right off. But of 
course in October Jack Frost was still at 
the North Pole, and Elizabeth slept out 
as a matter of course. 

One moonlight night—the night before 
Hallowe’en—Hlizabeth jumped into her 
cosey bed and turned her face to the 
lovely outdoor world. “Good-night, big 
trees! How black you look!” she said. 
“Good-night, garden! The moon makes 
you look as if snow were already here! 
Good-night, Jack-o’-lantern field, your 
leaves look as big as’— 

While she was still thinking what the 
leaves looked as big as, she heard voices, 
many voices all talking at once. “The 
boys are out in the pumpkin-field getting 
Jack-o’-lanterns for to-morrow. ‘Course 
I know Farmer Brown lets us, after he 
has hauled in all the big best ones for 
market, but I thought the boys were go- 
ing to wait until to-morrow. If they’re 
getting theirs now, I’m going to get mine, 
or they’ll take all the good ones. Mother’s 
out, so I can’t ask her, and I know she 
wouldn’t care, so I’ll not bother to ask 
Nora.” 

Softly down the back stairs, in her red 
rabbit-pictured felt slippers and her red 
bathrobe to match, crept Elizabeth, and 
softly out the living-room door into the 
moonlit garden. Down the gravel path 
her black shadow danced before her, then 
across the little gully and into the pump- 
kin-field. ‘“Hoo-hoo!” she called softly, yet 
loud enough for the boys to hear. No 
answer. ‘“Hoo-hoo!” she called again a 
little louder. Again no answer, though 
the voices went on talking, oh, ever so 
many voices. 

Elizabeth looked all around her in as- 
tonishment. Of course she wasn’t afraid. 
The world was too lovely in the moonlight 
for any little girl to be afraid of anything. 
“Doesn’t sound like the boys one bit,” said 
Elizabeth to herself, “and if it were the 
boys I couldn’t help seeing them. There’s 
not one thing in this field they could hide 
behind or under unless it’s pumpkin leaves. 
Oh, I know what you look as big as! 
You’re as big as umbrellas! And any 
boy could hide under an umbrella!” She 
stooped and peeped under the nearest dark 
leaf shining at her feet. 
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“Oh, dear, what did you come out here 
for?” said a petulant voice right under 
the leaf. 

“Mercy me!. Who are you, and where 
are you?” said Elizabeth. “I can’t see a 
thing but a round green pumpkin.” 

“Hxcept a pumpkin!” said the voice, 
stifly. ‘Why except a pumpkin?’ 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Pumpkin, if 
it’s really you that’s talking. I had no 
idea— But never mind that! I was never 
so pleased to talk to any one in my life 
as I am to you.” 

“You didn’t sound so, a minute ago,” 
said Pumpkin, flattered in spite of him- 
self. , 

“But that was before I really knew you 
could talk,” Elizabeth assured him. “I’d 
rather talk to any pumpkin than to any 
person I ever met,’ and she patted his 
smooth skin lovingly. 

“Well,” said Pumpkin, in a voice which 
showed he was completely mollified, “I’ll 
talk to you just a minute then, till my 
steeds come, only do talk softly so the 
others won’t hear you and be as disap- 
pointed as I am.” 

“I came out to get a Jack-o’-lantern,” 
went on Elizabeth, not paying much at- 
tention to his remarks, which sounded 
rather nonsensical. ‘“Won’t you please be 
my Jack-o’-lantern and let me pick you 
and take you up on my sleeping-porch 
with me? We’ll talk all night if you 
will. Breaking your stem doesn’t prevent 
your talking, does it?’ she continued 
anxiously. 

“Don’t break my stem!” Pumpkin im- 
plored her. “Oh, please don’t. And don’t 
talk to me about trifling Jack-o'-lanterns. 
This is the one night in the year we have 
business on hand, and here you come out 
and threaten to pick me and carry me off 
to be carved up into your grinning Jack-o’- 
lantern.”’ 

“Indeed I’ll not,” said Elizabeth, has- 
tily, “not for the world, if you feel that 
way about it. Would it make you un- 
happy if I sat down here by you and 
watched what’s going to happen? What 
is happening, Pumpkin dear? The whole 
field’s beginning to move! I’ll be good as 
a kitten and still as a mouse if you'll 
just tell me!” 

“Did you say ‘mouse’?” said Pumpkin, 
eagerly. “Do you see mine, six of them, 
with specially fine long tails?” 

“With specially long tails!” Elizabeth 
gave a little shriek as she heard an ap- 
proaching rustle. 

“Here they come! I hear them. Here 
I am, this way!” said Pumpkin, excitedly, 
and Elizabeth, standing very still, with 
one hand clutching her bathrobe around 
her ankles, saw six plump field-mice gallop 
two abreast out of the grass, straight up 
to Pumpkin. 

“We'll gnaw your stem and then we’re 
off!’ squeaked the six mice, distinctly, 
and Elizabeth, seeing they had no eyes 
for her, knelt among the great leaves by 
Pumpkin and watched with all her eyes, 

“Ah, now I’m free!” breathed Pumpkin. 
“Just wind your tails around my stem, 
two of you, and the others hitch them- 
selves up in front. Pull a little harder 
till I get started! Once under way, we'll 
fly 17? 
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“I never saw such a sight in my life!” 
said Elizabeth, with a gasp of pure delight. 

“As three blind mice?’ said another 
voice, so close behind her that she 
jumped. “Don’t be frightened. I’m just 
another pumpkin. Sing? Why shouldn’t 
we, if we can talk? And we’re very good 
friends with the mice, as you see. Mice 
say, though, that farmers’ wives are fat, 
and that they can’t possibly catch any 


mouse to cut off his tail. I’m glad of that,- 


aren’t you? Ah, here come my mice!” 


Elizabeth, by this time too astonished 
to say one word, saw the second pump- 


kin roll off, just as the first one had gone, 
with six scampering little mice flying over 
the ground in front of it. “I never’— 
she began again, and looking up, she saw 


such a sight as nobody ever did see be- 


fore. An old road cut the pumpkin-field 
in two, and into that road from all parts 
of the field galloped field-mice by sixes, 
with pumpkins rolling at their heels. 
Across the field sped Elizabeth, almost as 
fleet as the scampering mice, and stood 
breathless at the roadside to watch the 
mad procession whirl past. The town 
clock struck twelve. 

“You came at just the only time you 
could have come to see us!” called one big 
pumpkin, gayly, as his mice whirled him 
on. 

“But I came half an hour ago, and I’m 
still seeing you!” gasped BHlizabeth. 

“Makes no difference,” said another 
speeding pumpkin, as if continuing the 
story of the first. “If you hadn’t set foot 
in the field just the second you did, you 
wouldn’t have seen a thing!” And he 
was past and out of sight. 

“But I couldn’t help seeing you,” in- 
sisted Elizabeth. 

“Ho! Little do you know of pumpkin 
laws on the night before Hallowe’en,” 
said a merry little pumpkin as he rolled 
past. “We'd have rolled away, just the 
same, but you couldn’t have seen us.” 

“Oh, wasn’t I lucky! Wasn’t I lucky!” 
laughed Elizabeth. “But where are you 
all going?” 

“Jump on my back, if you want to 
know,’ said one pumpkin, the biggest of 
all. At his words the mice almost stopped, 
and Elizabeth, though she would have said 
a minute before that she was too big to 


ride on any pumpkin, found that she was in 


some way just the right size. As she clung 
to Pumpkin’s slippery green back, how 
they did spin, the mice racing their fast- 
est! Elizabeth laughed as she had never 


laughed before. Out of the field, for three 


whole minutes the jostling procession kept 
together, then each pumpkin began to 
shout orders of his own. 

“To the Widow MeNeil’s!” BHlizabeth’s 
pumpkin called again and again to his 
scurrying mice. Up one street and down 
another they sped, till with a jolt they 
stopped in front of a tiny brown house. 
The gate opened of itself and the mice 
walked sedately up the gravel path and 
brought Pumpkin to the very front door. 

“Here we are, then!” sighed Pumpkin, 
contentedly. ' 

“Ts this the place you had in mind when 
we started?” asked Elizabeth. 


“I was the biggest in the field, so I_ 
had to come where there were the most 
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children, didn’t I?” asked Pumpkin, as if 
surprised that she hadn’t known all his 
plans from the first. 

“Oh, I see,” said Elizabeth. “They can’t 
each have a Jack-o’-lantern, so you're go- 
ing to be an ’normous big one for them 
all!” 

“Jack-o’-lantern!” scoffed Pumpkin. 
“Don’t you know that some people in the 
world need. pumpkin-pies more than they 
do Jack-o’-lanterns?” 

“Do they?’ asked Elizabeth, interested 


at once. ‘No, I didn’t know that. We 
have both.” 
“Some people don’t have either,’ said 


Pumpkin, “though we do the best we can. 
I don’t mind being made into pies, one 
bit,’ he went on in answer to an unspoken 
thought that flashed through Elizabeth’s 
head. “Not a bit. I enjoy being a pie 


‘that hungry little boys and girls sniff 


over !” 

“Would there be enough of you to go 
round if everybody had just one—I mean 
every family?” 

“No, indeed,’ said Pumpkin, promptly, 
“not nearly enough of us.” 

“Then why, why should we— I mean, 
we have all the pies -we want, and a Jack- 
o’-lantern, too.” 

“I’m not sorry you came into the field, 
after all,’ said Pumpkin. “Now you’d 
better go home. Mice will take you.” 

The mice must have taken her, some- 
how, and Elizabeth must have crept back 
into the house somehow, because next 
morning she woke up in her own little 
bed. 

“I’m going out to see!” she said, dress- 
ing as fast as she could and running out 
through the garden, just the way she re- 
membered going the night before. 

Rushing into the house ten minutes 
later, she called excitedly: ‘Mother, 
there’s not a pumpkin in the field, not 


one! Last night, what do you think I 
saw? A procession”— 
“Not one?” said mother, from the dining- 


room, ‘where she was putting blue-and- 
white dishes on the table. “I thought I 
heard the boys out there early, almost 
before dawn. Didn’t they leave you one?” 

“Oh, I don’t want one,” said Elizabeth, 
her blue eyes shining like two stars. “Oh, 
it wasn’t the boys who took them! Last 
night I saw’”— 

“Never mind,’ said mother, her mind 
intent upon coffee-cups and saucers. “T’ll 
get you one for a Jack-o’-lantern. I am 
going to order one to-day for pies and I'll 
order another smaller one for”’— 

“For Widow McNeil!” broke in Eliza- 
beth, jumping up and down and clasping 
her hands. ‘That’s where there are the 
most children, you know, mother. And 
there aren’t enough ‘to go round, you 
know, mother, even if everybody has only 
one, and some people have two and’’— 

- “Blizabeth, what are you _ talking 
about?’ asked mother, her eyes and at- 
tention on her vivid little daughter at last. 

“Enough of pumpkins!” said Elizabeth, 
then paused, her eyes widening with a new 
thought. “That is, I hope it’s just pump- 
kins: There’s enough of other things to 
go round, isn’t there, mother? ’Specially 
in families like Widow McNeil’s, where 


: ____ there are the most children?” 
4 : . 
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The Jack-o’-Lantern Pie 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time there was a pump- 
kin— Oh, no! Once upon a time there 
was a great, green sprawling vine that 
grew in the garden— But, no, again! 
I'll have to go back farther than the 
vine, after all; for there never could have 
been a pumpkin nor a great green sprawl- 
ing vine growing in the garden if first 
of all, once upon a time, there had not 
been a seed! 

Once upon a time, then, there was a 
seed. It was a pumpkin-seed, and you 
know what that looks like. It is flat, and 
pointed at each end, shaped much like a 
Chinaman’s eye; and it is white and hard, 
and not so very large. If you know 
what a watermelon-seed looks like, you 
will know the shape and about the size 
of the pumpkin-seed. 

This pumpkin-seed was planted in a 
little hilled-up mound in the brown earth 
of the garden, and one day sprouted up 
as a two-leaved plant; and then from the 
centre of the two leaves, other leaves of 
a different shape from the first came, and 
by-and-by a stem and more leaves, and 
soon the pumpkin-vine had started out 
upon its adventures in the garden. It 
grew about the mound, and did not try 
to climb up things, though it had little 
curly tendrils like a grape-vine’s, and 
could reach back and catch hold of its 
own stem in places, and this held it in 
a solid mass better than as though it 
simply wandered about without sometimes 
doubling back upon its tracks. 

Then the pumpkin-vine had buds. The 
buds swelled and became large rich-yellow 
lily-shaped or trumpet-shaped blossoms, 
and even the bumblebees came down to 
bumble into the golden cups, and find the 
honey. I do not know what pumpkin- 
blossom honey tastes like, but I am sure 
it must be good or the bumblebees and the 
honey-bees would not trouble themselves 
to come after it. 

When the blossoms were gone, there 
were small yellowish-green round things 
in their places—and these were baby 
pumpkins. They lost the yellowish color 
after awhile, and were green. Then as 
they grew to big pumpkins, they became 
the richest dark-bright—if there is such 
a word—yellow you ever saw. 

The pumpkins took a long time to grow 
to their full size, and they were long in 
coloring up, but it paid to take all.summer 
to do it in, for when they really were 
ready for picking, they were gorgeous to 
look at. 

Malcolm Dwight’s father sold all but 
one of these great, fine pumpkins, and 
it seemed almost a pity, because all the 
Dwights liked pumpkins to use for pies 
and other things, as well as any one. 
Malcolm heard his father say he wished 
he had planted more, and that next year 
he would. The Dwight family had never 
been rich, nor even more than moderately 
well off, so when Mr. Dwight had so good 
a chance to sell his pumpkins at a high 
price, he could not let the chance go. 

Malcolm teased and teased for a pump- 
kin for a Jack-o’-lantern; but with only 
one pumpkin left, of course it would have 
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been too bad to use it for a plaything. 
Mother knew she could use the pumpkin 
for the good of all, in a much better way. 

“Just wait,’ said mother, “and we'll 
see what we shall see!” 

One day, she made the pumpkin into 
pies. They smelled good, too, when she 
was cooking the pumpkin; then all the 
seasoning, and sweetening, and things that 
make it so delicious that you always wish 
you could have at least two pieces, made 
it smell better still. Malcolm was so 
hungry when he smelled the pies baking, 
that he wished and wished he could have 
a whole pumpkin-pie some day for his 
very own. 

Maybe you will be surprised when I 
tell you that his wish came true the same 
day he wished! When Malcolm sat down 
to dinner, he did not know it was coming 
true, and even up to the time dessert 
was passed he did not know. Every one 
had been given a piece of pie which was 
cut in the pantry—every one except Mal- 
colm. His turn almost always had to 
be the very last in everything, because 
he was the only boy, and grown people 
and sisters must be served first. 

When Mrs. Dwight came from the pan- 
try with his plate, at last, she was smiling, 
and in her hand she held, not a plate 
with a triangle of pie on it such as the 
others had, but a square box. She set 
it down in front of Malcolm, and told 
him to take the cover off. Inside was 
something yellow. 

“Careful, now,” said mother. 

So carefully he lifted out the yellow 
thing—a thing in yellow crépe paper. Un- 
wrapping the paper, he saw a round 
golden-yellow Jack-o’-lantern face grinning 
at him. A card on the side said,— 

Dear Malcolm, lift my face, and try 
A piece of Jack-o’-lantern pie! 

Malcolm lifted the paper face—exactly 
like a real Jack-o’-lantern’s—and under- 
neath he saw a large round saucer filled 
with a large round pie! When he found 
that the whole pie really was:for him, 
and that the rest of the family had such 
large pieces themselves that they would 
not take even the smallest piece of his 
when he generously offered to pass it 
around, he thought, after all, it paid to 
give up his own way about a thing, es- 
pecially when the giving up of a plaything 
like a Jack-o’-lantern turned into so fine 
a reward as a Jack-o’-lantern pie! 
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New York Letter 


M. A. B. 


Here come the church calendars, to the 
delight of your correspondent, for it has 
seemed that the churches were late in be- 
ginning this year. 

The first of the regular church services 
was that of the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn. Mr. Lathrop was in his pulpit 
on September 12, and the faithful ones, 
who really love to go to church, were there 
to greet him. Fach Sunday finds a greater 
number present, and in a few weeks pews 
will be filled and work will be planned for 
the coming year. This church at its last 
annual meeting adopted the free-pew sys- 
tem, making all feel equally at home, with 
an opportunity to choose a sitting regard- 
less of the sum paid toward the support 
of the church. 

A survey of the parish has been made 
by an expert, Rey. Charles Stelzle, and at 
the first meeting of the Laymen’s League 
he will present his report. There is 
every prospect that some new ideas for 
the future development of the church will 
be presented. ‘The chapter of the Lay- 
-men’s League has made its plans for the 
Unitarian Campaign and a substantial re- 
sult is assured. 

It is always a pleasure to your corre- 
spondent to note the addition of young 
people to service in our organizations, and 
the Church of the Saviour is proud to 
have Mr. Heermance M. Howard as the 
new member of the Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association for 
the Middle States. 

The Willow Place Chapel, which belongs 
to the parish of the Church of the Saviour, 
and has as its minister Rey. William J. 
Greene, opens this year most satisfactorily. 
The new plan of the church service at 
4.30 p.m. instead of the evening is most 
successful. Sunday-school has large regis- 
tration. There are many children. Teach- 
ers are not so easy to find. 
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Mr. Lathrop’s sermon topics have been: 
September 19, “Present Conditions and the 


Gospel’; September 26, “The Faith the 
World Needs’; October 3, “Change or 
Progress.” ¢ 


A chorus choir is one of the new fea- 
tures here, and the members of the Old 
Fort Club are nearly all interested in it. 
The club is the young people’s organiza- 
tion of the church and one of the active 
members of the Metropolitan Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U. The first social meet- 
ing will be at the Second Unitarian Church 
in Brooklyn (Rey. Charles H. Lyttle, min- 
ister), and the next gathering will be with 
the West Side Church (Mr. Potter, min- 
ister), where a large party is expected. 

Unity Church, the Third Church of 
Brooklyn, starts the season full of en- 
thusiasm and with every prospect of 
carrying on the spirit and good work 
which has always shown itself there. 

To have a new minister of experience in 
the denomination will attract many new- 
comers, while the older members who have 
“held the fort” for the past year will offer 
a cordial welcome to them. Rey. Frederic 
J. Gauld will be remembered by some New 
Yorkers as having been assistant minister 
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at All Souls, New York, some years ago, 
and Unity Church is to be congratulated 
on having called him as their minister. 
His installation will take place October 31. 

The Community Church of New York 
will hold its services the coming season 
in the Lyric Theatre, 42d Street. The 
church letter, signed by Mr. Holmes, Mr. 
Brown, and Mr. Randall, is full of op- 
timism. The disaster of a year ago did 
not crush them. They went bravely on, 
not without disappointments and trials, 
but feeling within their veins the flood of 
life which knows not death or failure. 
The closing words of the letter are good 
for any church member to take to heart :— 

mH 

“Once again, dear friends and fellow- 
workers, do we summon you not merely 
to ‘the burden and the heat,’ but to the 
discipline, the inspiration, the joyous com- 
radeship of another ‘long day’ of work 
for the things which make us one. In 
deeper love, in purer faith, in clearer 
vision of the true and good, let us clasp 
hands anew, finding in our Beloved 
Community of souls the promise of that 
final Beloved Community which shall hold 
all men in its horizon-walls and bless the 
earth with peace.” 

The Sunday-school at the Community 
Church will meet November 7 and will 
be a most important part of the winter 
work. The faculty will consist of eight 
members, all trained professional educa- 
tors. The Forum for the month of October 
will have very interesting and timely meet- 
ings. These will be held at the High 
School of Commerce, Sunday evenings. 
The four political parties will be consid- 
ered, with speakers competent to bring 
forward the points of each. 

All Souls Church has been open during 
the summer, being the only active Uni- 
tarian church in the entire city without 
closed doors. The last three Sundays Rey. 
Charles F. Potter of the West Side Uni- 
tarian Church had the service. Mr. Pot- 
ter’s topics attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, and there was a very much increased 
attendance during the month. He called 
his series “Modern Messages from the 
Old Testament,” taking “Remember Lot’s 
Wife,” ‘“Zelophehad’s Daughters,” and 
“Jonah” as the special topics. He preached 
on “Looking Backward,” ‘Looking For- 
ward,” and “Having One’s Eyes Opened” 
on Sundays in October to his own congre- 
gation, which gathered again on October 3 
in Hart Hall of Columbia University, 
where the opportunity for carrying the 
message is greater than ever, there being 
a very large registration of students. 

It was pleasant for the congregation of 
All Souls to find their own minister, Rev. 
Dr. William L. Sullivan, in his pulpit on 
October 3, and to greet the fellow-mem- 
bers after the long vacation. Dr. Sulli- 
van’s topic was ‘Courage and Consola- 
tion,” and I am sure in his mind was the 
thought of the two members who had 
passed on during the summer. 

In his letter to the parish, in’ speaking 
of Mr. Warren Delano he says the church 
has suffered much in his going, “Faithful, 
gracious, and great-hearted, he worshipped 
and worked with us many years and leaves 
us the memory of a high example.” 
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Dr. Sullivan also in his letter says that 
at the present time nothing is more im- 
portant than the lasting essentials of the 


Spiritual life; as Jesus taught them, and 
‘in religion we need Christ’s simplicity. 


Nothing is essential to the Christian life 
except the soul’s dedication to the Living 
God after Christ’s example. 

The women of the New York League 
had been looking forward to the coming 
season with much interest, knowing that 
with Mrs. Frank C. Doan as president 
they would have a woman whose presence 
and executive ability would keep the or- 
ganization at high-water mark. But alas, 
they learned that the call to Iowa City 
had been accepted by Rey. Mr. Doan. They 
know, however, there has never been*a 
time in the history of the League when 
some one did not come forward to fill any 


gap that might occur, and so it will be 


now. 

The programme committee of the League, 
whose chairman is Mrs. Hubert Arrow- 
smith of the Second Church, Brooklyn, 
has arranged a most interesting series of 
meetings with fine speakers and live 
topics. We shall hope that the gatherings 
will be large. They should be, for with 
the new plan, or rather it is really a re- 
turn to the original plan of the League, 
the question of two fees will not come up; 
any woman Alliance member from the 
twenty-four branches which form the 
League is a member. of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women and will be 
expected to do her share in making it one 
of the strong denominational forces in 
the Metropolitan District. 

There will be the usual seven meetings, 
beginning the first Friday in November 
at All Souls Church, Fourth Avenue and 
20th Street, and the speakers will be 
Madame Paul Loyson of Paris and Miss EH. 
Rosalind Lee of Wales. The main topic 
is, “Our Fellowship with Liberals’ Abroad.” 
In December, Dr. J. Herman Randall of 
the Community Church will speak of “Our 
Fellowship with Our Neighbors at Home.” 
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Dr. Robert R. Moton, who is the fol- 
lower of Dr. Booker T. Washington as 
president of Tuskegee Institute, will tell 
of “The Race Problem at Home,” at the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn. 

In March a man who “knows how” will 
tell of ‘‘The Duty, Necessity, and Possibil- 
ity of making our Churches Popular.” 
Rey. Edgar S. Wiers of Montclair, N.J., 
will be the speaker, and the place is to 
be the church house, Park Avenue and 
34th Street. 

The Fourth Unitarian Church of Brook- 
lyn has the April meeting, and Mrs. Caro- 
line Atherton, secretary of The Alliance, 
comes to tell of the work in college 
centres. 

Staten Island has play day this year, 
and there will be a pageant under the di- 
rection of Miss Marion Stearns. 

Now let me say to any woman reader 
that if at any time during the winter 
you should find yourself in New York on 
the first Friday in the month, do try to 
come to a League meeting. You will be 
most cordially welcomed if you will only 
make yourself known.. 


_ 
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Petition to President Wilson 


The following letter has been addressed 
to the President of the United States :— 


Boston, Mass., October 20, 1920. 


To THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C, 

Sir,—At a meeting held October 19, 1920, 
of the Second Church (Boston) Chapter 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, at- 
tended by representatives of the Church 
of the Disciples, the First Parish, Brook- 
line, and the First Parish, Dorchester, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
passed :— 

“Having learned from unquestioned au- 
thority that the communicants of the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches 
in Transylvania are suffering great hard- 
ships, including the loss of their church, 
school, and home properties, and even 
exile, at the hands of the Roumanian 
Government, their religious liberties and 
rights of conscience being flagrantly vio- 
lated,—_ we who are here assembled re- 
spectfully and urgently petition the Presi- 
dent of the United States to lodge such 
protests with the Roumanian Government 
as friendly diplomatic relations will per- 
mit, and to bring all possible personal in- 
fluence to bear to correct a situation which 
is intolerable to enlightened world opinion 
and inconsistent with obligations solemnly 
undertaken by the treaty of peace.” 

Yours very respectfully, 
J. RUSSELL ABBOTT, 
Secretary, Second Church Chapter. 


Ministers for the League 


The Unitarian ministers whose names 
-are appended have endorsed the following 
statement on the League of Nations :— 


The League of Nations has been a going 
concern since January 10, 1920. The rec- 
ord of work done in nine months sur- 

‘passes the most sanguine expectations of 
its friends. The Council has met nine 
‘times. 

It has perfected the administrative ma- 
chinery of the League, including a General 
‘Secretariat with eleven sections. 

It has assumed the trusteeship of the 

-Saar Basin and the Free City of Danzig. 

It has already carried out provisions 
of the Covenant by holding conferences of 
‘the highest importance on International 
'Statistics, International Health, Interna- 
tional Finance. 

It has also summoned a conference on 
'Communications and Transit, and is to 
‘participate in a new conference on the 

Suppression of the White Slave Tratflic, 
‘as provided for in Article 23. 

It has. organized the Disarmament Com- 
mission, provided for in Article 9. 

It has called upon prospective manda- 
‘tories to report upon their trusts in order 
that it may carry out the provisions of 
- Article 22. 

It has assumed responsibility for the 
-. proper execution of treaty provisions re- 

specting the rights of persecuted minori- 
» ties in European countries. 

It has established a registry for treaties 
- between its members, under the provision 
‘of the Covenant which makes such regis- 
tration essential to a binding contract. 
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It is organizing the Central Bureau pro- 
vided for in the International Air Naviga- 
tion Convention, in accordance with Ar- 
ticle 24. 

By efficient action which has received 
the universal commendation of European 
statesmen it has foreshadowed the true 
usefulness of the League by preventing 
armed conflict between Sweden and Fin- 
land over the possession of the Aland 
Islands, and it is now assuming similar 
jurisdiction in the boundary dispute be- 
tween Poland and Lithuania. 

Most important of all, it has submitted 
to member states the draft scheme for a 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
which was prepared for it (under Article 
14) by its commission of ten international 
jurists, of whom Hlihu Root was one. 

In accordance with Article 8, the first 
Assembly of the League of Nations, com- 
prising the representatives of forty-two 
powers, will meet in Geneva on November 
15, to act upon reports of commissions 
above enumerated and to transact other 
business of vital importance to the world,— 
including action upon thirteen additional 
applications for membership in the League. 

In view of these achievements, we sub- 
mit that the League of Nations has already 
amply proved that it is entitled to the 
confidence and support of the peace-loving 
nations of the world; and we confidently 
predict that, whatever the outcome of the 
November election, the peace-loving people 
of the United States will insist that their 
Government do its full part in carrying 
forward and perfecting the most beneficent 
world organization ever devised. 

Harry Foster Burns, J. Harner Wilson, 
Alfred J. Wilson, E. J. Prescott, Frank H. 
Billington, Frank R. Gale, Charles HE. 
Park, William H. Gardner, William H. 
Parker, Samuel A. Eliot, Eugene R. Ship- 
pen, Oscar B. Hawes, Harry Lutz, Samuel 
C.. Beane, Milton EH. Muder, Arthur T. 
Brown, John A. Hayes, Houghton Page, 
Miles Hanson, Henry W. Pinkham, 
Charles W. Wendte, Henry Wilder Foote, 
Florence Buck, Marion Murdoch, George 
Willis Cooke, Benjamin R. Bulkeley, John 
A. Fairley, Daniel M. Wilson, Carl G: 
Horst, Edward Cummings, Harold G. Ar- 
nold, Albert C. Dieffenbach. 

The signatures are with two or three 
exceptions those of attendants at the Oc- 
tober meeting of the Boston Association. 
No general canvass was made. 


Unitarian Work in North Carolina 


At a recent meeting of the Women’s 
Alliance of Canton, Mass., W. S. Key deliv- 
ered an intensely interesting address on 
the work that is being done in North Caro- 
lina. The speaker introduced his address 
by giving a brief résumé of the wonderful 
work wrought for the benefit of the people 
of the Old North State, by five well-known 
New England Unitarian women, namely, 
Dorothea Dix, Mary Hemenway, Amy Os- 
good Bradley, Ellen Crehore, and Abby A, 
Peterson. Each of these names stands for 
one who was inspired to do a necessary 
work for the masses, alike in town, city, 
and village. The outcome of their labors 
was to bring about improvements in the 


‘care of the demented poor, better educa- 


vs 
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tional methods and institutions, and an im- 
petus to many and diverse movements for 
better conditions of life throughout the 
State. To the revered memories of each 
and all of these women, memorials have 
been erected in North Carolina and their 
devoted labors are acknowledged by every 
one as having contributed materially to 
the expansion and development of the 
higher interests of the people at large. 

Referring to the work in which he was 
himself most actively interested, Mr. Key 
declared that for the measure of success 
which had attended his efforts, chief 
credit was due to Mrs. Peterson, who had 
been the soul of the entire movement from 
its inception, nearly twenty years ago, 
when he entered the field, up to the time 
of her death and even to the present time. 
During that long period of time Mrs. Peter- 
son had been untiring in her efforts to aid 
the people at large all through Hastern 
North Carolina. Of a most optimistic dis- 
position, and possessed of most versatile 
capacities, she succeeded in initiating 
many movements covering a wide terri- 
tory which are to-day being carried on 
successfully. 

Everywhere she went, Mrs. Peterson was 
received with the utmost cordiality. It is 
not to be wondered at, as one recalls how 
promptly she responded to any demand 
made upon her, whether it was the organ- 
izing of a county fair, a clean-up week, a 
social service conference, a_ historical 
pageant, a fruit and vegetable exhibition, 
a musical festival or a county school Com- 
mencement demonstration. In the home 
life of the people she was a great factor. 
Many times she assumed the roles of hos- 
pital nurse, physician, housekeeper, and 
even clergyman. 

Mr. Key said he had been inspired by 
Mrs. Peterson’s example, and heartened by 
her courage in carrying on the work. 
Only .one who has been on the ground can 
adequately conceive the nature of the work 
and appreciate the grip which work gets 
upon any one who enters that field of use- 
fulness in a right spirit. 


TERCENTENARY OF 
MAYFLOWER COMPACT 


1620 — November 11—1911 


‘ Churches and Sunday-schools are invited to join 
in an “Ocean to Ocean” celebration to commemo- 
rate the 


Birth of American Democracy 
Arranged by the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals. 


Special Service, with appropriate readings and 
hymns, and facsimile of Compact in Governor 
Bradford’s handwriting. Single copy, 10 cents; 
25 copies, $1.50; per 100, $5.00. Address FRANK 
H. BURT, Secretary, 813 Barristers Hall, Boston, or 
THE BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Eighty-five Per Cent. Complete! 


Parish chairmen Unitarian Campaign near the 
perfect mark—Additional names © 


Organization of the Unitarian churches 
of the United States and Canada for the 
first continent-wide forward movement in 
the history of American Unitarianism is 
eighty-five per cent. complete, according 
to an announcement from Ernest G. Ad- 
ams, chairman of the Unitarian Campaign. 

To the list of local chairmen published 
in Tue ReEGIsTteR on September 30 are 
added herewith the names of those who 
have been appointed since that date. The 
campaign organization now covers thirty- 
six States, the District of Columbia, and 
Canada. 

Appointment of additional local chair- 
men is announced as follows :— 

CauirorniA: Alameda, John F, Butlick ; 
Long Beach, William West; Los Angeles, 
Willard H. Fox; Palo Alto, Frank B. 
Duveneck ; Sacramento, R. H. Thompson ; 
San José, Niles E. Wretman; Woodland, 
Mrs. L. D. Lawhead. 

Connecticut: Hartford, A. L. Ulrich. 

District OF COLUMBIA: Washington, 
Charles H. Hood. 

Frorwa: Jacksonville, Rev. A. J. Cole- 
man; Winter Park, H. Siewart. 

Grorera: Atlanta, Hamilton Douglas, Jr. 

Intinois: Chicago, (First Church) Mor- 
ton D. Hull, (Third Church) Oscar Hanse ; 
Evanston, Dean John F. Hayford; Shelby- 
ville, Miss Winifred Douthit. 

Kansas: Wichita, Rev. George T. Ash- 
ley. 

Lovistana: New Orleans, Maj. William 
B. Gregory. : 

Marine: Bangor, Guy A. Hersey; Hast- 
port, Rev. John B. Baltzly ; Houlton, Leon 
S. Howe; Saco, Elmer T. Roberts; San- 
ford, John Greenwood; _ Yarmouth, Henry 


G. Rogers. 

Marytanp: Baltimore, Philip 8S. Car- 
penter. 

MassacHusetts: Amherst, Harold HE. 


Robbins; Attleboro, A. A. French; Barn- 
stable, E. C. Jerould; Bedford, William 
J. Balfour; Boston, (Church of the Dis- 
ciples) Philip C. Nash, (All Souls, Rox- 
bury) H. W. Davis, (First Parish, West 
Roxbury) George W. Mitchell, (Bulfinch 
Place) Ezra F. Breed, (Second Church) 
Joseph F. Conant; Braintree, Arthur A. 
Blunt; Brookline, (First Parish) Henry 
Ware, (Second Parish) N. G. Wood; Cam- 
bridge, (First Church) Patrick Tracy 
Jackson; Chelmsford, Arthur C. Gray; 
Deerficld, Franklin A. Reitzell; Fall River, 
William C. Gray; Framingham, Henry R. 
Seott; Gloucester, George O. Stacey; 
Haverhill, Rev. F. W. Holden; Hingham, 
(First Parish) Arthur HE. Marble; Hol- 
yoke, N. M. S. Moriarty; Lancaster, 
George E. Howe; Lexington, Rev. J. H. 
Crooker; Middleboro, Granville Tillson; 
Montague, Clarence S. Hale; Needham, 
Alfred H. Baker; New Bedford, Elton S. 
Wilde; Northjield, Fred A. Irish; Salem, 
(First Church) C. A. Whipple, (Second 
Church) Col. Frank S8. Perkins, (North 
Chureh) Dayid M. Little; Sterling, Sher- 
man H. Waters; Stoneham, Luther H. 
Hill; Sturbridge, Clifford F. Chamberlain ; 
Ware, W. C. Lincoln; West Newton, May- 
nard Hutchinson; West Somerville, F. H. 
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Foster; Winthrop, Henry A. Root; Wo- 
burn, Parker T. Poole. .« 

MicHican: Kalamazoo, M. N. Kennedy. 

Minnesota: St. Paul, A. N. Burt. 

New HampsHireE: Ooncord, George R. 
Leavitt; Franklin, A. M. Hancock; Man- 
chester, W. K. Robbins; Nashua, Isaac 
Blaine Stevens; Wilton, G. G. Blanchard. 

New JERSEY: Orange, Mathias J. 
Fischer ; Plainfield, H. C. Wells. 

New York: Brooklyn, (First Chureh) 
O. Ellery Edwards, (Second Church) J. F. 
Thompson, (Third Church) William L. 
Enequist; Flushing, Miss Ida Slade; 
Jamestown, J. C. Kiley; New York City, 
(West Side) Carl Sayward; Poughkeepsie, 
William J. Bolton; Schenectady, W. H. 
Clarke; Troy, Arthur. Gerry; White 
Plains, Kenneth Allen. 

Oxn10: Cincinnati, Abbott A. Thayer; 
Cleveland, H. C. Pratt; Toledo, Joseph HB. 
Dunipace; Youngstown, Fred A. LaBelle. 

PENNSYLVANIA: ~Philadelphia, (First 
Church) Mrs. Thornton Oakley, (Uni- 
tarian Society of Germantown) Clarence 
M. Clark; Pittsburgh, (First Church) E. J. 
Thompson. 

Ruope Istanp: Newport, Rey. W. A. 
Jones; Providence, (First Church) P. W. 
Gardner, (Westminster) Edward H. Whit- 


ney. 

Sour CaRroLina: Charleston, lL. A. 
Rourk. 

TENNESSEE: Nashville, Howard An- 
drews. 

Texas: Houston, EB. N. Willis. 
Vermont: Brattleboro, Maj. Linn D. 
Taylor. 


VirGinta: Highland Springs, Mrs. Percy 
S. Read; Norfolk, Arthur C. Gray. 

WASHINGTON : Seattle, (University 
Church) William H. Gorham. 

West Virernta: Wheeling, Walter B. 
Milton. 

Wisconsin: Madison, Albert HE. Flint; 
Milwaukee, B. L. Richardson. 

CanaDA: Montreal, Dr. M. L. Hersey. 


Y, P.R. Notes 


At Oakland, Calif., a dramatic club 
has been formed, and they are rehearsing 
plays to be given during the winter. By 
this means they expect to earn money for 
their extension work. 

At Needham, Mass., the Harris Union 
has taken charge of the music two Sun- 
days each month, and has secured ja 
trained choir leader. A masquerade ball 
will be given at Hallowe’en time. 

The Young People’s work in the Middle 
West is taking on renewed enthusiasm 
through the work of Miss Adeline Pfle- 
ghaar, Field Secretary, who has opened up 
her office in Chicago and will spend three 
months there. 

On October 10 a get-together party was 
held for the students of Northwestern 
University at Evanston and proved a great 
success. A social and dance was also held 
for the Unitarian students of Chicago 
University at Ida Noyes Hall, one of the 
most spacious and finely fitted halls of 
the university campus. A Unitarian stu- 
dents’ group is already under way here. 
A Religious Discussion group has been 
organized and will be conducted by Profes- 
sor Merrifield of the Universit;. 


(18) [Octoprer 28 1920 
A rally is planned by the Chicago 
League of Young People and in addition 
to this engagement Miss Pfleghaar is 
scheduled to present her plans for organ- 
ization at the [Illinois State Conference. 

Through the co-operation of the Iowa 
State Conference, Miss Pfleghaar will tour 
the States of Iowa and Nebraska, organiz- 
ing Y. P. R. U. groups and rallying the 
old’ ones. Cherokee, Davenport, Des 
Moines, Humboldt, Iowa City, Keokuk, 
Sioux City, Omaha, and Lincoln are on her 
itinerary. 

The New York Federation held the 
opening rally of the season at the Second 
Church, October 22. The Federation is 
planning to have three big rallies of all 
churches of New York and New Jersey 
during the year. 

The Old Fort Club of the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, is training to be- 
come a chorus choir to supply music for 
the Sunday morning service. 

Mr. Malcolm Merrick, president of the 
Boston Federation, has been elected a na- 
tional director. Rev. Houghton Page pre- 
sented the cause of the Young People at 
the meeting of the International Congress 
of Free Christians at Plymouth, October 6. 

The Boston Social Club held its first 
social at Third Church, Dorchester, Oc- 
tober 4. A very large attendance was re- 
ported. A social once a month at some 
church in Boston is the programme. 

Mrs. Minnie Packard Valentine will 
take charge of a conference group on 


“Young People’s Work and Methods” for 


officers and members and any interested 
in young people’s groups. The first meet- 
ing will be held on Friday, November 5, 
at seven o’clock, at Tuckerman House, 33 
West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. The 
course is entirely free. 


The Day We Celebrate 


An “ocean to ocean” celebration of the 
Tercentenary of the signing of the May- 
flower Compact and the birth of American 
democracy has been planned for Thurs- 
day, November 11, by the National Fed- 
eration of Religious Liberals. A special 
service, including patriotic music, appro- 
priate Scripture selections, and the read- 
ing of the Compact, has been prepared for 
the occasion by the secretary of the Fed- 
eration, Frank H. Burt, and will be used 
by churches both singly and in union 
meetings, in many towns and cities 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
The service has on its cover a facsimile of 
the Compact, reproduced from Governor 
Bradford’s handwriting. 

Church schools are invited to join in 
the service on Sunday, November 7, and 
any churches which may not be able to 
hold meetings on the anniversary date are 
invited to use the service on either the 
preceding or the following Sunday. The 
date of the celebration has a double sig- 
nificance, being also the anniversary of the 
Armistice. The commemoration will serve 
to bring out the significance of the Pilgrim 
Compact, the.importance of which in our 


history is too little understood. The ser- 


vice is sold by the Beacon Press, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass., at a nominal 
cost. 
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The Alliance: October Meeting 
Beautiful letter from Hungarian women— 
Madame Loyson speaks 


The meeting of the executive board of 
The Alliance on October 8 was made mem- 
orable by the presence of guests from 
overseas: Mrs. W. Blake Odgers, Miss 
Hilda Hargrove, Miss H. Rosalind Lee, 
Rey. Margaret B. Crook, from the British 
League, and Mme. Paul Hyacinthe Loyson 
of Paris and her associate Miss Gladys 
Slade. : 

Miss Lowell, in accordance with the 
vote of the previous meeting, prefaced her 
president’s report with a devotional ser- 
vice. She extended a cordial welcome to 
our guests and spoke in highest terms of 
the public meeting of the previous day. A 
vote of thanks was offered to Mrs. Charles 
BH. St. John, chairman of the committee 
of arrangements, and’ to Mrs. John K. 
Whiting and her assistants for the skilful 
management of the meeting. 

Miss Lowell spoke of her recent visit 
to Maine and brought greetings from each 
branch. Cordial greetings were voted to 
the branches about to be visited by Miss 
Lowell: New Orleans, the Texas branches, 
and St. Louis. 

Greetings were voted to the Northern 
California Associate Alliance for its meet- 
ing in Oakland, October 23. 

With the report of the work in North 
Carolina came mention of the need of 
money for finishing and furnishing Kim- 
ball House, the girls’ dormitory at Shelter 
Neck. It was suggested that children of 
our Sunday-schools be asked to contribute. 

On the recommendation of the Library 
committee a vote of thanks was offered to 
Mrs. George W. Fox for a gift of books to 
the Circulating Library in memory of Rey. 
Thomas B. Fox and George W. Fox. 

From Rey. Thomas P. Byrnes came a let- 
ter of great appreciation of the books 
loaned him from the Library shelves for 
use at Oklahoma City. ‘The letter says: 
“We interested several new people in our 
church here by having these books to an- 
nounce and to loan to the general public.” 

On the recommendation of the Inter- 
national committee it was voted to send 
from the missionary fund, collected in 
May, 1919, $50 to Miss Helen Brooke Her- 
ford for missionary work of the British 
League and International Union; $10 to 
Miss Van Eck, $10 to Friiulein Barth in 
Germany, for their work. 

A letter received from the Association 
of Hungarian Womén, with the signatures 
of thirty-five women, brought to America 
by Rey. Sydney B. Snow on his return 
from Transylvania, was read and passed 
from hand to hand. A part of this letter 
follows :— 

“Now as we are again in the happy posi- 
tion to welcome in our town three reverend 
ministers of our brother churches from 
America, we cannot omit the occasion to 
send a few words of hearty greetings to 
you and to express our deepest thanks for 
all the beneficial work you do in our be- 
half in America, and for the friendship 
that still connects us and unites us with 
our American sisters. We feel thankful 
to you for the great interest you take in 


_ the welfare of our churches and ask your 
_ protection in the future. 
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“As we hope that the communication 
between the American and Transylvanian 
Unitarians will be renewed, we pray you 
to consider our women’s association as a 
branch of your Alliance, as we are a mem- 
ber of the International Union of Liberal 
Christian Women, and to send us your 
monthly bulletin, and to take up the cor- 
respondence with our secretary. 

“With the knowledge that our fervent 
faith and strong belief will help us in all 
our struggles, we continue our work for 
the benefit and welfare of our brethren, 
but as this is in the present more difficult 
than ever, we ask for your generous help 
and sympathy; praying the Almighty’s 
benediction for your beautiful work, we 
remain, 

“Your faithful friends and 

sisters in the Unitarian faith, 


“WLIZABETH FANGH, Secretary.” 


Return greetings were voted in the pub- 
lic meeting at Unity. House. It was voted 
to ask Mrs. St. John to enlist the interest 
of certain Ohio branches in the Hunga- 
rians near them (at Cleveland, Youngs- 
town, and Alliance, Ohio). 

Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, chairman 
of the Sunday-school committee, and mem- 
bers associated with her, are ready to 
speak on ways in which The Alliance can 
help the Sunday-school. 

The board gave hearty endorsement to 
the letters of the Fellowship and Friendly 
Links committees, which have been sent to 
all branch presidents.. The efforts of the 
Fellowship committee, as set forth in its 
letter, are to hold the young people in our 
household of faith, to help sustain the 
spiritual life of those Unitarian women 
who are unable to attend regular services 
of worship, and to meet the need through 
personal gifts of religious literature and 
by putting them into communication with 
other Unitarian women. The committee 
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will be glad to answer all questions ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of the Fellow- 
ship Committee, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

The purpose of the Friendly Links com- 
mittee is through personal correspondence 
to link together branches and individuals, 
those living far apart under widely differ- 
ent conditions as well as those who are 
neighbors and facing like problems. Let- 
ters of inquiry may be addressed to the 
Friendly Links Committee, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Odgers spoke enthusiastically of 
this work, which is to follow the lines 
laid down by the British League. She 
feels that the gain to both sides will be 
very great as personal connections are 
made between us. 

On learning that Mrs. John H. Lewis of 
Virginia is about to visit England, the 
board voted to ask Mrs. Lewis to convey 
its cordial greetings to the Unitarian 
women she may meet. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. Nathan Webb and Mrs. 
Emily Kelley Rand by the branch at Port- 
land, Me.; Mrs. Harriet A. Belanger by 
Stoneham, Mass.; Mrs. Ruth A. Bradford, 
Watertown, by personal gift; Mrs. Mari- 


etta Peirce Bailey, Arlington, by her 
daughter. 
Mrs. Voigt called attention to the 


medal of gratitude which Mrs. Keyes 
wore, the gift of the French Government, 
and all rose in recognition of Mrs. Keyes’s 
noble efforts for war relief. ; 

Mme. Loyson spoke of her efforts in be- 
half of devastated France. Particular in- 
terest was aroused in the circulating libra- 
ries she has been able to place in schools 
in the villages of her sector. 

Mme. Loyson will present the subject of 
forming a branch of the International 
Union in France if she may have -the 
names of liberal Protestant women there. 


i-WRIGHT,COMPANY. 
ELEM nIcac® ‘ 
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Miss Lowell welcomed Mrs. Theodore C. 
Williams of New York, the first Middle 
States vice-president of the National 
Alliance. 

Letters of sympathy were voted to Mrs. 
John W. Sargent of New York and Mrs. 
George T. Rice of Westwood, Mass. 

An informal conference of the Interna- 
tional Union of Liberal Christian Women 
followed the board meeting. Miss Lowell 
presided, and a general discussion was en- 
tered into by many speakers as to ways in 
which we may strengthen international 
understanding. Recommendation was made 
that connections be established with Scan- 
dinavian countries. After a full review of 
the work of the International Union, with 
reference by name to the several co- 
workers at their various posts, the meeting 
adjourned with a strong feeling in all 
hearts that this is a time for the Inter- 
national Union to go forward to do its 
part toward fostering good-will among 
peoples. 


American Unitarian Association 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Wednesday, October 13, 
1920, at 2 p.m. Present: Messrs. Blinn, 
Cornish, Eliot, McDougall, Park, Richard- 
son, Robertson, Thayer, Williams, Miss 
Bancroft, Mrs. Dewey, and Miss Lowell. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of September :— 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand September 1, 1920... 
YOM VAORA TONS: cises stbierde dhe. s ms ae 
Bequest of Eugene F. Fay of 
Brookline, Mass., additional 


$7,680.08 
179.33 


added to Reserve Fund. 100.00 
First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Parish of Petersham, 
Mass., Fund, additional... 
Murdock Fund No. 1—From 
trustees, to create the Mur- 
dock Mund ING. Ws. Sees 
Murdock Fund No. 2—From 
trustees, to create the Mur- 
dock Fund No. 
Henry A. Willis Fund—Re- 
fund of United States suc- 
cession tax,. illegally col- 
AGCLEU sais slo maa) « Hee otate 
Transylvanian Fund........ 
Investments received for rein- 


111.00 


24,000.00 


5,000.00 


3,083.29 
803.50 


VEStMIEN tisk in, vets «scents 43,498. 97 
Pilgrim Tercentenary....... "248.57 
Memporary JOAN) te ole. cele 20,000.00 
Income of invested funds.... 6,171.03 
PNCEPOSE.. 5. lo chek che « Seokelasete 11.66 
Foreign relations........... 150.00 
Chureh Building Loan Fund, 

repaid on JOaNs.i.02%. <4 ene 905.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

general’ missionary work... 86.33 


Reimbursed for advances on 


Unitarian Buildings.!..... 33.01 

Reimbursed for advances on 
Waytide Pulpit, ...i: 7 .s-s.8 37.70 

Reimbursed for advances on 
LLAV CHANG, 5.52%) chao eeouctab tions 5.64 
$112,105.11 

PAYMENTS 

For missionary purposes (socie- 
TION OLGS rs ataaees pies trntese she $7,656.43 

Salaries and other missionary 
OXDOMBERN WK cro 's w0.5 each n ane 2,585.41 

Investments and reinvest- 
MONS. 5 fateneie saa: cine, Chabert 57,225.63 


Investments Chureh Building 


Loan Fund, loan.......... 4,500.00 
Discount on notes and stamps 224.70 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 

Changed .reicigiacioie 2 ~ iedeonte one 223.18 


Payments on account of 


sundry trust funds. 2,027.08 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings 955.11 
Publication Department...... 2,250.00 
Unitarian Campaign, loan... 5,000.00 
Murdock Parsonage Fund.. 7,621.72 
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Repayment of temporary loans 20,000.00 


Unitarian Campaign, transfer 
OL. donetion’? one ses eke 


5.00 
Cash on hand October 1, 1920..... 1,830.85 


$112,105.11 
Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 
Voted, To ratify and confirm the action of 
the finance committee in authorizing the sale 
of certain property in Memphis, Tenn., belong- 
ing to the American Unitarian Association ; and 
that the president and treasurer be author- 


ized to execute a deed in the name and on 
behalf of the American Unitarian Association. 


The resignation of Mr. E. P. Saltonstall 
from the board of directors was presented, 
and accepted with regret. 

The publication committee reported that, 
owing to the increased cost of paper and 
printing, The Beacon faced a deficit of 
some $2,000 for the present fiscal year. 
The committee reported that it had con- 
ferred with the officers of the Department 
of Religious Education, and after discus- 
sion it was 


Voted, That the sum of $1,500, or as much 
of it as may be necessary, be transferred from 
the appropriation for Book and Tract Dona- 
tions, and that the sum of $500 be transferred 
from the budget of the Department of Religious 
Education toward the support of The Beacon; 
and that the secretaries of the Department of 
Religious Education be requested to use special 
efforts to increase the circulation of the paper. 


The secretary presented greetings to 
the American Unitarian Association from 
the president of the Liberal Religious As- 
sociation of Japan. 

Upon recommendation of the committee 
on foreign relations it was 


Voted, That the board invite Rev. John B. W. 
Day to remain in Japan for four years from 
this October, at the salary now received, and 
with a total expenditure for Japanese work 
not to exceed the present expenditure; and 
furthermore, it was 

Voted, That the board approve Mr. Day’s 
decision to suspend the subsidy for the maga- 
zine; to use the headquarters: at Tokyo as far 
as possible for religious work; and to extend 
the work among the students and country people 
as opportunity offers. 


Upon the invitation of the board and on 
behalf of a special committee, Rey. Pal- 
frey Perkins presented to the Association 
a portrait of Rey. Dr. Frederick Lucian 
Hosmer, and it was accepted in behalf of 
the board by the president. 

Upon motion of the secretary it was 


Voted, That the secretary be authorized and 
requested to send greetings and expressions of 
gratitude to Dr. Hosmer upon his eightieth 
birthday. 

Louis C. CorNnisH, 
Secretary. 


Rev. William J. Leonard 


Rey. William James Leonard recently 
passed away at Roxbury, Mass., in his 
eighty-fourth year. Educated for the Bap- 
tist ministry (University of Rochester, 
1862, Alpha Delta Phi and Phi Beta Kappa; 


Rochester Theological Seminary, 1865), he. 


soon found himself in the new currents 
of theological and scientific thought, and 
resigned his only pastorate in Evanston, 
Ill., shortly after he was thirty, unable 
to compromise his thinking and his con- 
science. For a number of years he was 
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occupied with journalism, as editor of the 
Denver Tribune in the days before Eugene 
Field, and finally of the Central New Jer- 
sey Jimes in Plainfield, his birthplace. 
His sixteen years here were not without 
their influence on the state politics of the 
eighties, and in his refusal to print pat- 
ent-medicine or liquor advertisements he 
was decades ahead of his time. During 
his Plainfield newspaper service he had 
become a lay reader in the Low Church 
Episcopal Fellowship, and in the early 
nineties Dr. Morehouse brought him into 
the Unitarian ministry. He served the 
venerable parish at Bolton, Mass., for five 
years. He was beloved both by parish 
and village as a quiet, scholarly gentle- 
man. The honest folk of that countryside 
who heard him felt his message in his 
strong, gentle, loving nature quite as much 
as in his goodly words. He preached also 
at Bath, N.H., and for several years after- 
ward was an occasional supply for subur- 
ban parishes in Hastern Massachusetts. 
During his last six years he lived in Rox- 
bury. He is survived by his wife, a 
daughter, and a son. Rey. Henry Wilder 
Foote conducted the simple service at the 
Waterman Chapel, Washington Street, and 
the body was laid to rest in the old family 
lot at Plainfield, N.J. At the grave the 
service was conducted by Rey. Alson H. 
Robinson. 


THROUG! HOUT THE CHURCH] 


Notes and Announcements 


Dr. Charles F. Dole, who spent last 
winter in California and~- Honolulu, has 
returned to his home, 14 Roanoke Avenue, 
Boston 30, Mass., and will be happy if 
he can occasionally render a minister’s 
services, especially as a “labor of love” 
to his friends, or to churches. 


The week of November 14-20 will be 
observed by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of North America as a week 
of prayer for young men. This obsery- 
ance is needed more than ever this year, 
since the Association is to-day confronted 
with more and greater opportunities than 
at any other time in its history. 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., November 1, at 10.30 a.m. 
Miss Effie E. Whitman, New England 
vice-president, will preside, and Mr. Henry 
M. Williams, Treasurer of the American 
Unitarian Association, will speak on the 
Unitarian Campaign. This meeting. as 
open to all who are mterested. 


Rey. Ben Franklin Allen was installed 
as minister of the Unitarian church, Need- 
ham, Mass., on Sunday, October 17, at 
4.30 p.m. Dean William Wallace Fenn 
of the Harvard Divinity School preached, 
the sermon. October 24 was celebrated 
as Layman’s Day, and the League had 
full charge of the morning service. Mr. 
L, O. Packard conducted the services, and 
Mr. Ernest G. Adams, president of the 
United Campaign, was the speaker. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet on November 8 at 11 a.m. at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Rey. BE. J. 


Tue WaysiIpeE PULPIT 


Citizens have duties 
of a high order; for 


the ballot is the 
SACRED SYMBOL 


of our sovereignty. 


Prescott of North Andover, Mass., will 
preside. Mr. W. T. Colyer, Educational 
Secretary of the Co-operative League of 
America, will speak. Mr. Colyer will 
touch upon aspects about which there is 
a difference of opinion among co-operators. 
Full opportunity for discussion. 


Mrs. Samuel A. Barnett, C.B.E., who 
with her late husband, Canon Barnett, 
founded the first social settlement, Toynbeq 
Hall, London, will speak in Steinert Hall, 
Boston, Mass., on November 5, at 8.15 
P.M., on “The Housing of the Future.” 
She will describe in detail the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, illustrating her lecture 
with colored slides. Mayor Peters will 
also speak on behalf of good housing, 
and Mr. Robert A. Woods will preside. 
This will be Mrs. Barnett’s last appear- 
ance before her return to England, and 
will be under the auspices of The Little 
House, a South Boston settlement. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Mr. Adams on the Campaign 

The one hundred and fifty-first session 
of the South Middlesex Conference was 
held with the First Church in Somerville, 
Mass., on Wednesday afternoon and even- 
ing, October 13. The secretary read a 
report giving a summary of the answers 
received to the questionnaire concerning 
ministers’ salaries and other important 
matters which had been sent to all the 
settled ministers in the Conference. The 
first speaker was William Wallace Fenn, 
D.D., Dean of Harvard Divinity School. 
He took for his subject, “The Pilgrim 
Church.” His treatment of the subject 
was historical and interesting throughout. 
He described the personnel of the Pilgrim 
Church, its customs and beliefs, and 
showed the difficulties it encountered in 
being a new movement. Rev. Walter §. 
Swisher of Wellesley Hills, Mass., con- 
ducted a service of song and worship. 
The first speaker of the evening was 
Ernest G. Adams, who spoke on the 
Unitarian Campaign. His address was 
marked by great earnestness and enthusi- 
asm, and timely illustrations. Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins of Weston, Mass., followed 
with a well-prepared address on “Pilgrim 
Ideals in Our Day.” He contrasted the 
- Pilgrims and Puritans, and showed how 
the Pilgrims had often been blamed for 
things that the Puritans did. He said 
that the foundations of the Pilgrim state 
were religion, liberty, equality, democracy, 
and morality, private and public. In sur- 
_ yeying the present situation he found these 
foundations seriously imperilled, The 
_ Conference voted to send its greetings and 
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best wishes through its secretary to Rev.| L. Barnard, Secretary of the Unitarian 


Chester A. Drummond in his new field of 
labor in New Orleans. Appreciation was 
voted to the congregation for the hospi- 
tality which had been extended by the 
church. The president announced that 
the autumn session would be held with 
the Unitarian church in Weston. Rey. 
F. R. Gale, Secretary. 


Parish News Letters 


A Summer’s Record 


Cape Rozier, Mr.—Union Chapel: This 
chapel has the fortune to have among its 
summer constituency several Unitarian 
clergymen and laymen from Boston, Flush- 
ing, N.Y., and Hackensack, N.J. The past 
summer, the chapel was open as usual for 
preaching, and congregations ranging from 
forty to seventy-five gathered each Sun- 
day. One day the congregation had the 
privilege of hearing a straight talk from 
Mr. Ernest G. Adams, whose summer 
home is near by. Rey. J. H. Mueller of 
Castine came over once and gave a good 
message, and on the last Sunday in Au- 
gust the service was conducted by Rev. 
A. P. MacDonald and his company of the 
Maine Coast Missionary Society. An offer- 
ing of $83 was taken for that work. Miss 
Frances Dadmun of Cambridge, Mass., 
spoke to the children one Sunday. The 
remaining days were filled by Rev. James 
A. Fairley of Jamaica Plain, Mass., and 
by Rev. Edwin Fairley of Flushing, N.Y. 
The organist for July was Miss Caroline 
MecCan of Brooklyn, N.Y., and for August, 
Mrs. Donald B. Prentice of Easton, Pa. 
A community sing was maintained by the 
summer colony, as for many years, on Sun- 
day evenings, meeting at the various 
homes of the colony. 


Evening Services 

Fresno, Cauir.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Thomas Clayton: Services were re- 
sumed on September 19. It is planned 
this year to hold occasional evening ser- 
vices. These will probably take the form 
of “parlor meetings’ and be held in the 
lecture-room of the church, which is com- 
fortably furnished. This first of these 
evening meetings was held on September 
26, Mr. Clayton giving his vacation ex- 
periences in a most interesting manner. 
The morning service on October 3 was in 
commemoration of the Landing of the 
Pilgrims. In the evening an instructive 
lecture was delivered by Dr. Emily Noble, 
founder of the Twentieth» Century Chil- 
dren’s Health Crusade. 


Dedication in Texas 

San Antonio, Trex.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. A. Schoenfeldt: New inter- 
est and enthusiasm marked the dedica- 
tion of the new home for religious liberals, 
Sunday, October 3. More than one hun- 
dred people attended the service, which 
was as follows: Prelude, “Pilgrims’ 
Chorus,” Miss Eleanor Mackensen; invyo- 
eation and Scripture reading, Rey. Arthur 
Schoenfeldt; solo, “Hear My Cry, O 
Lord,’ Miss Martha Mathieu; dedication 
sermon, Rev. Edward Day; response, 
Rabbi Samuel Marks; solo, “This is my 
Task,” Miss Martha Mathieu; address, 
“The Laymen’s League,” Elmer Scott; ad- 


‘dress, “What Laymen Can Do,” William 


Laymen’s League, Boston, Mass. ; benedic- 
tion, Rabbi Samuel Marks. Rev. George 
H. Badger and Mrs. Badger, now of Or- 
lando, Fla., deserve honorable mention 
for their work in the establishment of a 
building and furnishing fund. The Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association purchased a 
lot, upon which there was a frame dwell- 
ing-house, in a central part of the city. 
This house was remodelled into the chapel. 


LADY OF EXPERIENCE would give half-time 
service in exchange for home and expenses. 
Address “E.,” Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

ity Great improvements in annuity con- 
Annuities tracts. For rates, write (giving date 


of birth) to George H. Young, 50 Congress 
Street, Boston, or Dedham, Mass. 


WANTED—Middle-aged, refined woman as house- 
keeper and worker for agreeable elderly woman 


in pleasant tountry village. Wages small, 
house stove-heated but comfortable. Unselfish 
disposition essential. Person with Unitarian 


references preferred. 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


TO RENT 


PLEASANT ROOM in my apartment to business 
woman of refinement. Unitarian preferred. For 
particulars address Miss Hrnuen C. McCrupary, 
8 Auburn Courts, Brookline, Mass. Tel. Brook- 
line 2536-M. 


Address A. B. C., THE 


FOR SALE 


A VACATION HOUSE, Shirley, Mass. (3 miles 
from Camp Devens). Used as a Holiday House 
for 18 years and especially adapted to that 
purpose. House 22 rooms, cottage, and large 
barn. Fifty-three acres of land. Also a lot 
of land on a pond a mile distant from the 
house, where there is boating and bathing. 
Good water supply. Price $7,500, cash. Ad- 
tigen C. P. CorpNEeR, Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
ass. 


Deaths 


IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE 
HELEN LEEDS PAGE 
October 28, 1918 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. 
WILLIAM HOWELL REED 


(Adopted by the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, Sunday, October 17, 1920) 


In the death of Mrs. William Howell Reed, 
at Belmont, Mass., October 14, 1920, the 
Church of the Disciples loses one of its: most 
valued and devoted members. 

In company with her late husband, of hon- 
ored memory, Mrs. Reed joined our church on 
April 7, 1912, becoming later a most faithful 
member of our Pastoral Committee and taking 
a wise and helpful interest in all our activities. 

While of a retiring disposition she did not 
hesitate to come to the front whenever occasion 
invited and seemed to assume all such services 
as privileges rather than duties. 

Her fine mind made her opinions reliable: 
her generous material contributions to our 
work were timely and constant; and the beauty 
of her character and loveliness of her spirit 
endeared her to all who had the high honor 
of her acquaintance. 

She will be greatly missed in all the connec- 
tions with which she was associated and her 
fellow ‘Disciples’? wish, hereby, to testify their 
appreciation of her worth and their affection 
for her personality. BH. A. C. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS © 


All contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, THm CHRISTIAN 
Reerster, not later than Thursday, 
one week before day of publication. 
All manuscripts should be _ type- 
written. 
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Reaching for Ten Thousand 


The Circulation Department is more 
than a name. It is a workplace. We 
had no vacation period,—not a day 
throughout the summer. The subscrip- 
tions came steadily, hardly a day fail- 
ing. Now we are nearly through Oc- 
tober, and still they come! People 
want the news of the church and the 
church’s liberal view of the world, and 
we think they get both fresh and in 
good temper always. 

The temper is so important. Our 
people are themselves exemplary in their 
consideration for our efforts. We say 
so every day in the office. They offer 
their encouragement abundantly, and 
of course their disagreement frankly 
with this or that. But how rare is a 
bit of bad temper. It is all very fine. 

We know we will keep right on grow- 
ing. We feel it is a habit now. We 
are close to seven thousand paid sub- 
scribers. We are reaching for ten thou- 
sand. We shall get them. One great 
promise is in the purpose of many 
ministers to place the paper in every 
family in their parishes. Evanston, IL, 
is working to that end. Next Sunday, 
Rev. Hugh Robert Orr, the minister, 
will describe the work of the paper and 
canvass the congregation. It will be 
CurisTIAN RecisteR Sunday. We have 
taken care of our part of the plan, and 
we know what Mr. Orr will do. 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


The outside of the building is painted 
white, with gray trim. The blinds are 
painted green. Thé inside walls are a 
soft gray, and old ivory is the coloring 
of the ceiling and woodwork. The pulpit 
and the pulpit chairs are mahogany finish. 
Indirect lighting is used. Chairs are 
used. The auditorium will seat one hun- 
dred and fifty persons. The study is 
furnished with a desk, bookcases, and 
office equipment. The kitchen is being 
furnished. There is a workroom and a 
retiring-room. Mr. Edward Day, presi- 
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dent of the Society, Mr. and Mrs. W. J.| Liberals. 


Fox, Mrs. Percy B. Faison, Mr. A. J. 
Preussner, MriclI.. Tso Rrary; Mr: J.7 B: 
Lewright, and Mr, C. A. Goeth gave un- 
tiring effort to the remodelling of the 
old house. 


“L’Enfant de France” 


The following sums are gratefully re- 
corded :— 


Previously acknowledged............ $9,523.16 
Nirg, Go Obmne Gs PAL msi eravscaie cists tuk eee 5.00 
Mrs. ao, ine Aged eo Senne elesete tre rete 25.00 
Mrs. C. TUPHOP cis, Merete see ates tee 25.00 
Miss C. * Hedge; ae een cen 10.00 
SPACE IIONNG s ccicle cic che cle « Cmumene tials eee nis 50.00 
Miss Abby? Cy Clappin. .cameumeeie oes mote 5.00 
Mins. 8 Ta BROW! <50; cust c is) siete bos 3.00 
MrsH. -P. Kidders y... fave aren: were 10.00 
Mrs. “LM. Dillinsiham iy seas. Sens 25.00 
Alliance Branches :— 
Westwood, Massi. .Witec sass 3 oe 10.00 
New Bedford, Mass. (North Church) 5.00 
Pepperell MaSgi sic.c.c wi ators, wiecsoe ene 5.00 
Ptandish),” Me. .% We. celeicte aie ns «© aiers 2.00 
Northfield,’ Mass. .tmeeasmive kt. oe 10.00 
Marton.» NASR: - 5. + ss,«.0. ttle eae sels ee 10.00 


PrOusuOn. “Teri! 5c cas eee cereeare wiv 'etevers 10.00 
Highland (Springs, (Vaiiinis wepe «22s ate 5.00 
Middleboro, Mas9;,..csnhstteich «<0 teen 3.00 
PSILELGy MOU, soc 5 copies, arenaneietnts o¥srs reuete 10.00 
Dunkirk) NiXis.s, oste.s.s, Melee. vce tite 5.00 

$9,756.16 


Madame Loyson has recently been in 
America, as the guest of the Alliance of 
Unitarian Women, to attend the meetings 
of the International Council of Religious 
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Those who were fortunate 
enough to meet her and to see her thrill- 
ing photographs descriptive of conditions 


din the devastated regions realize the great 


need for the continuance of her work. 

For six years she and her volunteer 
helpers have given themselves with great 
consecration, and have brought help, com- 
fort, and cheer to hundreds of suffering 
soldiers and their families. After this 
brief holiday in America she returns to 
her thirteen ruined villages in the Aisne 
section to continue her work for the chil- 
dren of stricken France. Let us not cease 
to give our material assistance! 

Contributions are received and for- 
warded by Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged.............+. $1,604.08 
Sept. 3. Society in Westboro, Mass... 9.33 
8. Miss Clara EH. Quaif, Rich- 


field, Springs, Nok... .. 0. -5.00 

8. Miss Harriet A. Purinton, 
Topsham, Maine......... 2.00 
13. Society in Keene, N.H...... 150.00 
23. Associate Members......... 13.00 
$1,783.41 


Henry M. Wi.iAms, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton . 

Merrimac Chemical .. . 

Fitchbur arn er 
Aa 


Sullivan chinery . 


Jf SALEM 


©& ONLY STRONG STOCKS Increase Dividends Now # 


We have offered for years and still recommend: 
Extra per share 


” red ” 


. Increase over early 1920 .50 Oct. 15 


The above concerns “a no bonds or preferred stocks so that share- 
holders participate directly in large earnings. 


EARNEST E. SMITH & CO. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, BOSTON 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


$5.00 Oct. 15 
as 2.00 Sept. 30 
-50 Oct. 1 


Details on request. 


SPRINGFIELD “ 


FALLING COMMODITY PRICES 


BRING AN 


ADVANCING BOND MARKET 


The Railroad situation has been greatly strengthened Be the passage of the Esch-Cummings 


Law, and the rate increase granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
offered recently many railroad equipment notes which are exceedingly attractive investments. 


Allow us to present for your consideration some facts regarding the above type of invest- 


ments. 


There have been 


COLLINS, SPALDING & CO. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


SHAWMUT BANK BUILDING 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THE REGISTER 


BOSTON, MASS. 


i 
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Child: “Gran’ma, how do zebras know 
each other?’—Blighty. 


Teacher: “What is the highest form of 
animal life?’ Little Peter (quickly) : 
“The giraffe !”’—Boston Globe. 


“Have you heard my last joke?” asked 
the Pest, as he stopped the Grouch on 
the street. “I hope so,” replied the 
Grouch, as he kept on travelling.—WMil- 
waukee Sentinel. 


“But, my dear, you’ve forgotten again 
that to-day is my birthday.” “I know I 
forgot it, but there isn’t a thing about 
you to remind me that you are a day older 
than you were a year ago.’—London 
Opinion. 


First Plutocrat: “Well, for my part, I 
kicked the Entente proposal to pieces— 
but you see it did no good.” Second Pluto- 
erat: “No, there remains but one remedy 
for our poor people—work and still more 
work.”—Wahre Jakob. 


Special Correspondent: “When they re- 
leased me they said that if I showed my 
face in Ireland again I should be shot.” 
Editor: ‘“T’ll let these Sinn Feiners see 
that I’m not to be intimidated. You'll 
go back by the next train.”—Punch. 


A jury recently met to inquire into a 
ease of suicide. After sitting throughout 
the evidence the twelve men retired, and 
after deliberating returned with the fol- 
lowing verdict: ‘The jury are all of one 
mind—temporarily insane.’—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


An army chaplain, meeting a Scot af- 
flicted with a “drop too much,” escorted 
the young fellow to the barracks. “Ye 
ken, chaplain,” he said, “ma faither is a 
very releegious man and I’m inclined that 
way masel’. Noo, I'd like to ha’e a bit 
argument wi’ ye on predestination.” The 
chaplain was much interested. “Hadn’t 
you better wait until you are sober, Jock?” 
he inquired. “Hoots, mon,” returned the 
Scot, “I don’t care about predestination 
when I’m sober.” 


A ten-year-old boy came into the head- 
quarters of the Mountain Division of the 
American Red Cross and asked for the 
manager. “Can you tell me,” inquired the 
boy, showing his hand, “where I can go 
for warts?’ Much amused, the manager 
said, “Son, when I was your age they 
used to tell me that people got warts 
from playing with toads.” “Oh,” said the 
younger, “you misunderstood me. I don’t 
want any more warts; I want to get rid 
of this one.”—Survey. 


Rey. Dr. Norman Maclean of St. Cuth- 
bert’s Parish Church, Edinburgh, in deal- 
ing with the findings of the Lambeth Con- 
ference on the reunion of the churches, 
gave strong reasons why the Church of 
Scotland cannot possibly entertain the 
proposals of the Anglican bishops to re- 


ordain nonconformist ministers in order 


that they may be recognized in Estab- 
lished churches. In particular he quoted 
a bishop of Exeter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury (Dr. Ward) as saying, “Pray, sir, 
what hurt is there in being twice or- 
dained?” And John Howe, that sturdy 
Puritan, answered: “Hurt, my lord! It 
hurts my understanding; the thought is 
shocking; it is an absurdity, since noth- 
ing can have two beginnings.” 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIET Y—$10,000— 


CHURCHES, Alliances, and generous individuals 
gave ten thousand dollars last year for our 
annual pension. 


RESULT—59 ministers receive a $300 pen- 
sion this year—the largest we have ever paid. 


GIVE US the same amount this year so we 
can pay $300 for the second time. 


Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITY 


Jenx1n Ltoyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, ano 
DEMOCRACY wma tits rorms 


Joun Haynes HoLMEs and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 
SuBscrrPTion Prick $3.00 A YEAR 
Samp.e Copies FREE 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 
IN PIANO AND ORGAN 


IS OFFERED in one of the best girls’ boarding 
schools near Boston. If DEFINITELY interested 
write, giving full particulars about yourself. 
Address, THE CHRISTIAN RecistTeR, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices. Sun- 
day, October 31, Rev. Roger 8. Forbes of Germantown 
will preach, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister, Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-schoo] at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rey. Abra- 
ham M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, “God and 
Cesar.’’ Church services at1l a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11. Bible class at 10.15. 


B) 

FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.M., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, October 
31, preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Subject, ‘‘The Man 
of Business and Religion.’’ Evening service at 7.30 in 
All Souls Church. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister, will preach. Church service at 11 a.m. 
Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial 
welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to 
Andrew Square, then surface car to Meeting House 
Hill. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Beacon Street-Reservoir cars pass the door. Rev. Eu- 
gene Rodman Shippen, minister. Church school, 9.45 
A.M. Professiona teachers. Morning service at 11. 
Sermon by the minister, ‘* True and False Liberalism.” 
Chorus choir under Mr. Thompson Stone, The public 
cordially invited. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 
College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 
Principals : 

John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to THe Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATING DEPT. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Notice to Subscribers 
In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THN RNGISTER 
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~ MONEY FOR A CAMPAIGN—NOT A CAMPAIGN FOR MONEY 


When America Was Staked Out 


When our pioneer ancestors staked out a township 
they first selected the sites for the church and the school. 


The history of American education is a record of con- 
tinuous progress. But steadily the churches have lost in- 
fluence, until more than sixty per cent. of the population 
of the United States is not even nominally affiliated with 
the churches. ik: 

That was yesterday. To-day the churches of America 
are again awake to their opportunities and responsibilities. 
Unitarians, among them, are mobilized for the first time 
in their history for a great advance that shall cover the 
American continent. No longer will Unitarians be satis- 
fied to fish in the shallow places, getting barely enough 
to feed themselves. They are prepared to follow the 
advice given by Jesus to those fishermen of old, and 


“LAUNCH FORTH INTO THE DEEP!” 


Every Unitarian is to be enlisted for service. 


Every Unitarian is to be recruited to carry to the 
65,000,000 Americans not in the churches a knowledge of 
the principles of Unitarian Christianity. 


Every Unitarian 1s to be asked to help increase the re- 
sources of the Church so that these objects may be achieved. 


$3,000,000 -THE NATIONAL GOAL 
Every-Member Canvass— NOVEMBER 11-21—Every-Member Canvass 


UNITARIAN CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE. 
UNITY HOUSE, 
PARK SQUARE, 
BOSTON, MASS. . 
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